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SOUND AND SENSE: AN INTRODUCTION TO POETRY 
LAURENCE PERRINE, Southern Methodist University 

An introductory text-anthology designed to show the nature and variety of 
poetry and to encourage the student to develop his own critical skills. The 
various elements of poetry are thoroughly described in the sixteen text chapters 
that comprise Part One; each point is analyzed through a sequence of author’s 
comments, illustrative poem, and series of questions. Part Two presents 42 
poems for further reading, presented without comment other than necessary 
annotation. Together, Parts One and Two include the full texts of over 200 
classic and modern poems. Paperbound. 2.50 


The Major Poets: English and American 


CHARLES M. COFFIN. 34 ts from Chaucer to Dylan Thomas, each 
represented in depth. Fully annotated. 3.50 


Modern American and Modern British Poetry 


REVISED, SHORTER EDITION. LOUIS UNTERMEYER, in consultation 
with RICHARD WILBUR and KARL SHAPIRO. 63 major poets are represented in 
this complete revision of a well-known anthology. Six American and six British poets 
are new to this edition. 4.00 


Modern American Poetry and Modern British Poetry 


MID-CENTURY EDITION. LOUIS UNTERMEYER. Broader in cove on (133 
poets), with introductions by the editor. Available in separate volumes, 4.00 each. 
Combined edition 6.00 


The Book of Living Verse 
LOUIS UNTERMEYER. 61 poets, British and American, from the age of 
Chaucer to the present. Harbrace Modern Classics Edition. 1.40 


The Waste Land and Other Poems 


T. S. ELIOT. Includes “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock,” “Cerontion,” 
“Sweeney inne the Nightingales,” “Ash-Wednesday,” and other poems from the 
author's early and middle period. Harvest Edition, paperbound. .95 


The Complete Poems and Plays 


T. S. ELIOT. Four Quartets, Collected Poems: 1909-1935, Murder in the 
Cofetee, = Family Reunion, Old Possum’s Book of Practical Cats, and The Cock- 
tail Party. 4. 
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NEW Kinehae Editions 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It, Julius Caesar, Macbeth 242 pp., 65¢ 


Twelfth Night, Othello 186 pp., 50c 
both edited by Alan S. Downer 


DICKENS: Hard Times 274 pp., 65c 


William Watt, ed. The novel that is attracting more and 
more attention today. 


JOHNSON: Rasselas, Poems and Selected Prose 
612 pp., $1.25 


Bertrand H. Bronson, ed. The complete Rasselas, Pope, and many 
other representative selections for the first time in a paperback. 


Selected American Prose, 1841-1900 343 pp., 95c 
Wallace Stegner, ed. A wide range of selections dramatically illus- 
trates the 19th century metamorphosis in American writing from 
romanticism to realism. 


Victorian Poetry: Clough to Kipling 448 pp., 95c 


Arthur J. Carr, ed. 225 poems from the work of 27 poets 


Sir Gawain and the Green Knight Nov. 75¢ ( prob.) 


Fine new poetical translation by James L. Rosenberg, with Intro- 
duction and notes by James R. Kreuzer 


SWIFT: Selected Prose and Poetry Nov. $1.25 (prob.) 


Edward Rosenheim, ed. Many poems, letters, complete Tale of a Tub 
and works originally accompanying it, many other selections. 


SPECIAL .“Ainehart VALUES 


12 Poets edited by Glenn Leggett, University of Washington 


Generous amounts of the work of representative major poets from 
Shakespeare to Eliot. Excellent for any English Literature course. 


1.95 
$ : 
Prose Readings edited by William Sale, Jr., Cornell University 


The 42 essays will meet your highest standards in good writing. 


$1.90 
The Art of Modern Fiction Ais. Ea. 


Edited by Ray B. West, Jr., State Univ. of Iowa, and R. W. Stallman, 
University of Connecticut. 
The collection considered tops by many teachers for the study of the 
short story and other courses in writing. $1.95 


from A777, nehar / & COMPANY, INCORPORATED 232 Madison Ave., New York 16 


MODERN VERSE IN ENGLISH: 
1900-1950 


by LORD DAVID CECIL, Oxford University, and 
ALLEN TATE, University of Minnesota 
Reflecting the poetic revolution of the first half of. the 
twentieth century, this anthology offers a compre- 
hensive survey of both British and American poetry. In 
the Introduction to British Poetry, 1900-1950, Cecil 
writes of this age, ‘“‘Unromantic though we may feel, 
the romantic age is not over yet. The poets of today are 
still in what may be called the romantic situation... .” 
Critical introductions and biographical notes on the 
poets are included. 

October 1958 


WORD BUILDING 

by SAMUEL C. MONSON, Brigham Young University 
To help college students recognize and remedy their vo- 
cabulary weaknesses, this workbook emphasizes the im- 
portance of understanding words in context. The text is 
based on a study of word components; chapters and ex- 
ercises on semantic change and use of the dictionary are 
included, as well as material on Greek and Latin roots, 


prefixes, and suffixes. 
1958, 153 pages, $2.00 


A COURSE IN 
MODERN LINGUISTICS 


by CHARLES F.. HOCKETT, Cornell University 
Combining completeness of scope and simplicity of pre- 
sentation, this new book provides detailed and up-to- 
date discussion on most of the major areas in the study 
of language. The theory and process of structural and 
linguistic analysis are presented free from contro- 
versial and dogmatic elements and consonant with the 
best scholarship in the field. The book offers a sound 
treatment of historical and comparative linguistics 
from the modern point of view and draws upon a va- 
riety of non-related languages as well as upon English. 
1958, 621 pages, $7.50 
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For Contributors 


Subjects and Expression: Anything that 
may interest teachers of literature and writ- 
ing is potentially acceptable, including verse 
and fiction on academic subjects. A clear and 
lively style will of course recommend itself 
and its subject to the largest number of 
readers. Styling of Manuscripts: Please fol- 
low the MLA Style Sheet (Revised Edition) 
in all respects. Incorporate footnotes in the 
text except when it is absolutely impossible 
to do so. Keep block quotations short. Avoid 
tables, graphs, and other art-work. Length 
of Manuscripts: The shorter, the more likely 
of acceptance without revision. Anything 
longer than a dozen typewritten pages 
should justify itself by unusual subject or 
merit. Rebuttals should not exceed two 


pages. Transmission of Manuscript: Please 
send one copy folded or flat, held by a paper- 
clip but not a staple, with a self-addressed 
envelope to which stamps are clipped, keep- 
ing a carbon copy of the manuscript for 
yourself. Enclose a self-addressed postcard 
(stating the title of the contribution) if you 
want to know when the manuscript is re- 
ceived. Address: Editor, College English, 
Trinity College, Hartford 6, Connecticut. 
Editorial Procedure: Speed and care will 
obtain in handling manuscripts. Any delay 
is a matter of academic holidays, concen- 
tration of manuscripts in one adviser’s field, 
difficult decision, or copy-editing following 
acceptance. 


For Readers 


College, English is published monthly Octo- 
ber through May by the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. Subscription 
rate $4.00 per year. Single copy 55 cents. 
Postage is prepaid on all orders for the 
United States (and all other countries with 
the same postage rates). Extra postage is 
charged for Canada and for all other coun- 
tries in the Postal Union at the rate of 24 
cents per annual subscription (total $4.24). 
Remittances should be made payable to the 
National Council of Teachers of English by 
check, money order, or bank draft. The pub- 
lishers expect to supply missing numbers 
free only when the losses have been sus- 
tained in transit, when the request for the 


missing number is made during the month 
following the month of publication, and 
when the reserve stock will permit. All 
business communications regarding orders, 
subscriptions, single copies, and advertising 
should be addressed to the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. All manuscripts 
and correspondence about the contents of 
the magazine should be addressed to College 
English, Frederick L. Gwynn, Editor, Trin- 
ity College, Hartford 6, Connecticut. Sec- 
ond-class postage paid at Danville, Illinois, 
and at Champaign, Illinois. Copyright, 1958, 
by the National Council of Teachers of 


English. 
Printed in the U.S.A. 


For Contributors and Readers 


College English is one of four magazines 
published by NCTE. The Council, founded 
in 1911, is the only organization devoted to 
English teaching from the first to the last 
grade, and it has about 44,000 members and 
subscribers. In 1912 the Council began pub- 
lishing The English Journal, which started 
a college edition in 1928, splitting into EJ 
and CE in 1938. EJ, addressed to teachers 
in secondary schools, is edited by Dwight 
Burton, Florida State University, and Ele- 
mentary English comes from John DeBoer, 
University of Illinois. A membership in the 


Council ($4.00) includes a subscription to 
CE, EJ, or EE; the privilege of obtaining a 
second magazine for $2.00; and discounts on 
numerous books, records, literary maps, and 
the like. Closely allied to CE is CCC, the 


- bulletin of the NCTE subsidiary, The Con- 


ference on College Composition and Com- 
munication. CCC is published quarterly, and 
subscriptions are $2.00. Writers of articles 
and notes in this field should consider send- 
ing them to the editor, Francis E. Bowman, 
Duke University, as an alternative to CE. 


Popular English Texts From Prentice-Hall . . . 


GUIDE TO AMERICAN ENGLISH 
by L. M. MYERS, Arizona State College 


A REALISTIC, POSITIVE APPROACH TO TEACHING ENGLISH USAGE 
characterizes this popular handbook. The text contains everything 
needed for a Freshman English course and leaves out unnecessary 
details. It gives systematic treatment of the most important items 
and treats the rather isolated ones separately. Part I deals with 
language and thinking, includes chapters on reading, semantics, 
kinds of truth, logic, the development of language and areas of 
usage. Part II is devoted to a direct treatment of current grammar. 
Part III, Problems in Writing, covers a program of writing from 
the First Paper to the Research Paper. Part IV is a comprehensive 
Index to Usage. 

433 pp. Published 1955 Text price, $4.25 


MASTERING AMERICAN ENGLISH 


by REBECCA E. HAYDEN, DOROTHY W. PILGRIM 
and AURORA Q. HAGGARD 


HERE IS A TEXT DESIGNED TO GIVE THE FOREIGN STUDENT WHO HAS 
some knowledge of English, sound practice in writing, under- 
standing, and speaking the language. Emphasis is on teaching the 
student grammatical structure rather 'than drilling him on rules. 
While making use of modern linguistic practices the authors 
retain the familiar traditional terminology (subject, object, article, 
etc. ). 

Completely flexible, the book can be studied as a whole or in 
part; in sequence or in any order appropriate for a_ particular 
class. It can be used with the same good results in classes of 
similar or divergent language backgrounds. 

260 pp. Published 1956 Paperbound Text price, $3.95 


POWER AND SPEED IN READING 
by DORIS WILCOX GILBERT, University of California 


ORGANIZED AND DEVELOPED THROUGH MANY YEARS OF TEACHING AND 
consulting, this manual is intended for organized classes, though it 
may be used independently when instruction is not available. Two 
sections include self-diagnostic preliminary and final tests, in- 
ventories and guides. Other sections include articles, exercises and 
tests arranged in a many-angled approach to keep classes rolling 
along at rapid tempo. This text combines exercises in vocabulary, 
perception and interpretation, with challenging reading matter. 

FEATURES: Thoroughly class tested—interesting, informative— 
adaptable. Instructions, keys, and suggestions for supplementary, 
out-of-class practice all under same cover. 

246 pp. Pub. 1956 Paperbound Text price, $3.25 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


_| 


More than 100,000 copies have been sold of this classic introduction to 
the whole world of science. It is ideal reading matter for college English 
composition courses as well as for English courses given in scientific 


schools. 
A TREASURY OF SCIENCE 
Fourth Revised and Enlarged Edition 
768 Pages Text Edition $5.25 


Edited by 
Harlow Shapley * Samuel Rapport ¢ Helen Wright 


Now expanded and improved to cover the latest discoveries, this volume 
contains up-to-date, authoritative material on radio astronomy, measure- 
ment of geological time by radioactive materials, Darwinism today, 
anthropology of the higher apes and man, and newly planned sections on 
peaceful and military uses of atomic energy and on rockets, missiles, and 
space travel. 


The best buy in reprints now on the market, this classic Harper series also 
best meets the needs of college English courses and at the same time 
offers students and teachers handsome, well-produced classics suitable 
for their permanent libraries. 


HARPER'S MODERN CLASSICS 


56 Titles Now Available 


Cloth Bound $1.25 Each 


Designed for enjoyment, teaching, and study, each volume in the series 
has an illuminating, critical introduction by a distinguished scholar and 
writer — an introduction which is in itself a classic — and each title has 
been selected on the basis of its merits as literature as well as its function 
as part of the English program in most schools and colleges. 
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The results: 


“| applaud the editing..." 
Basil H. Pillard 
Antioch College 


“The most admirable feature is the 
careful selection of scholars for the 
introductions . . ." 
John P. Kirby 
Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College 


. the introductions (are) stim- 
Morton Berman 


Boston University 


- without exception, very well 
edited .. ." 

M. W. Steinberg 
University of British Columbia 


. excellent introductions.” 


J. Mark Longaker 
University of Pennsylvania 


“The editorial material—introduc- 
tions, notes, appendixes — seems 
distinctly superior . . ." 
Catherine Bullard 
Central Washington 
College of Education 
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Used in practically every college 
and university in the United States 


Authoritative. The ACD is the only college dictionary ever 
prepared directly by a large staff, including 355 leading schol- 
ars, scientists, technical experts, and other authorities in 316 
fields of knowledge. 


Up to Date. The ACD is continuously revised by its per- 
manent editorial staff, under the direction of Jess Stein, 
Managing Editor. The permanent Editorial Advisory Com- 5 
mittee is composed of Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Irving Lorge, Columbia University, Bernard Bloch, Yale 
University, W. Cabell Greet, Columbia University, and Charles 
C. Fries, University of Michigan. 


The American 
College Dictionary 


$5.00; THUMB-INDEXED, $6.00 


RANDOM HOUSE jp. ‘| 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. ¥. 
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The man who | 
reads dictionaries 


obert Christie Photo 
JACQUES BARZUN, 


author and educator, says: 


[Have found Webster’s New World 
Dictionary, College Edition, in- 
variably instructive, full, and ex- 
tremely easy to use. The definitions 
are not only terse and clear but also 
elegant—a pleasure to read, in sharp 
contrast with the clumsiness of cer- 
tain recent lexicographers. I am par- 
ticularly struck by the quality of the 
etymologies and the help given by 
most of the illustrations and all of the 
tables. In short, this is the desk-size 
dictionary I have been waiting for.” 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
is approved and used in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States and 
Canada. Acceptance on such a scale could 
result from only one thing—demonstrated 
superiority in serving teachers and students. 
$5.75 plain. $6.75 thumb-indexed. 


Also Available in Student Binding, $3.95 


WEBSTER’S NEW 


WORLD DICTIONARY 


of American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 
142,000 entries @ 1,760 pages 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


4 new VIKING paperbounds 
of special college interest 


COMPASS BOOKS 
WINESBURG, OHIO 
by Sherwood Anderson 
His wonderfully perceptive stories of small 
town life and character. $1.25 
THE POWER AND THE GLORY 
by Graham Greene 


One of his most moving novels—the story 
of a tormented priest, trapped in revolution- 


torn Mexico. $1.25 
DUBLINERS 
by James Joyce 

A collection of stories in which he im- 


mortalizes the persons and places of his 
home town. $1.25 


PAPERBOUND PORTABLE 


RENAISSANCE READER 
Ed. Ross and McLaughlin 
All aspects of life and the arts in selections 
from 150 writers, many not elsewhere avail- 
able in English. $1.45 


THE VIKING PRESS, New York 22, N. Y. 


Free to WRITERS 
seeking a hook publisher 


Two fact-filled illustrated brochures re- 
veal the behind-the-scenes story of sub- 
sidy publishing, and tell how to publish 
your book, get 40% royalties, national 
publicity, sales promotion and advertising. 


We publish every kind of book, from the 
little volume of verse and the first novel 
to the scholarly study and the critical 
essay. Our special academic imprint, 
Exposition—University Books, is reserved 
for deserving scholarly works. These 
books reflect the high editorial standards 
and quality of design, printing and pro- 
duction which have won the acceptance 
of libraries, booksellers and critics. 


Your inquiries and manuscripts are in- 
vited. An editorial report will be fur- 
nished promptly without any obligation 
to you. For detailed information and 
copies of our free literature, please write 
to E. Charles Eckert, Editorial Dept. 


Exposition Press, 326 4th Ave., ny. 16 


Selected RONALD books... 


Principles of PUBLIC SPEAKING 


RAYMOND G. SMITH, Indiana University 


A sound, balanced treatment of all the 
traditional essentials of speech prepa- 
ration and delivery, plus the new re- 
finements of familiar speech doctrine 
necessary to meet modern speaking 
requirements. Clear and concise, this 
practical textbook analyzes each facet 
of public speaking, stressing speech 
materials, development, and _ tech- 
niques; the audience; the speaker. It 


incorporates the findings of semantics, 
psychology, and sociology; reflects re- 
search conclusions in discussions of 
ethical appeal, confidence, and opera- 
tional reasoning. Designed for full- 
year college courses, special beginning 
classes for students with some 
training, second-semester and adult 
classes. Illus.; 376 pp. 1958 


An Introduction to the Phonetics of 


American English 
CHARLES KENNETH THOMAS, University of Florida 


SECOND EDITION of this widely- 
used classroom guide to the study of 
pronunciation of American English 
is now completely reworked and up 
to date. It provides an expanded 
treatment of the regional variations 
in American pronunciation as well as 
phonetic transcriptions of those di- 
alects. The book is designed as a 
series of graded units, each adapt- 


able as an assignment or a group of 
assignments. Includes detailed analy- 
ses of the speech patterns of over 
14,000 people of whom 10,000 were 
interviewed personally by the author. 
Exercises are included at points where 
they are most useful to the teacher. 
“It is excellent in every way.” Marie 
B. Kraft, Miami University. Illus.; 
273 pp. 1958 


The Structure of American English 
W. NELSON FRANCIS, Franklin and Marshall College 


A new synthesis of current linguistic 
knowledge applied to present-day 
American English. Designed for use 
in introductory courses, this textbook 
requires no previous linguistic train- 
ing. The book’s scientific, structural 
approach provides an essential basis 
for students who will teach English 
at any level. The author thoroughly 


treats both the components of speech 
and their employment in the structure 
of written and spoken American Eng- 
lish. A chapter on current American 
dialects by Raven I. McDavid, Jr. of 
the University of Chicago is included. 
“A first-rate introductory presentation 
.. -’ Harold B. Allen, University of 
Minnesota. 18 ills., maps; 614 pr. 
19 


HANDBOOK of ENGLISH 


JAMES A. S. McPEEK, University of Connecticut 
AUSTIN WRIGHT, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


This popular textbook presents the 
freshman with a comprehensive guide 
to all the fundamentals of sound, 
practical English usage. It em- 
phasizes “what to do,” following gen- 
erally accepted grammatical prin- 
ciples. Traditional rules are tempered 
by common sense. Contains a wealth 
of supporting material, including a 
wide selection of exercise material 


from American and English liter- 
ature, plus examples of freshman 
themes which show the student—at 
his own development level—how to 
express himself effectively. “. . . com- 
plete, usable, efficiently and effectively 
arranged.” Maurice A. Hatch, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. Illus.; 562 pp. 1956 


Now in convenient 5-3/8” x 8” format. 
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Life Insurance Rates 
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TIAA continues to be your best buy for 
family protection. 


For example.... 

a premium of $11.40 a month buys $20,000 of 10-Year Term 
Insurance for a man 33 years of age. The net premium, after annual 
dividend, averages only $7.16 monthly for this $20,000 policy, based 
upon the factors used in determining TIAA’s 1958 dividend scale. 


Dividends, of course, are not guaranteed. 


Any staff member of a college, university or private school is 
eligible to apply for the many low-cost plans available. 


TIAA employs no agents. No one will call on you. F 
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a 522 Fifth Ave. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERARY SCHOLARSHIP 


Edited by LEWIS LEARY, prepared with the co-sponsor- 
ship of the National Council of Teachers of English. Ex- 
pressions of the critical views of eighteen scholar-critics on 
the accomplishments and trends in the study of literature 
during the past thirty years have been compiled in this 
volume. 474 pages, $5.00 


READINGS IN APPLIED ENGLISH LINGUISTICS 


Edited by HAROLD B. ALLEN. This text presents an over- 
view of the impact of modern linguistics upon the various 
areas of English language study and develops awareness of 
the implication of linguistics for the teaching of pronuncia- 
tion, spelling, vocabulary, grammar, composition, and liter- 
ature. Just published. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 2nd Edition 


By ALBERT C. BAUGH. For over twenty years, this text- 
book for undergraduate courses in the history of the lan- 
guage has been regarded as the standard in its field. This 
long-awaited revision incorporates the most recent results 
of linguistic scholarship. 506 pages, illustrated, $5.50 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By ALBERT C. BAUGH, TUCKER BROOKE, SAMUEL C. 
CHEW, KEMP MALONE, and GEORGE SHERBURN. This 
text covers the entire sweep and range of England’s liter- 
ature—and hence of England’s life and growth. It is broad 
in scope, inclusive in its material, and rich in its interpreta- 
tions. 1673 pages, Student’s Edition, $7.50 


THE LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


By ARTHUR HOBSON QUINN, KENNETH B. MURDOCK, 
CLARENCE GOHDES, and GEORGE F. WHICHER. This 
full history by four scholars, each of whom is an inter- 
nationally known authority in his field, presents in a single 
volume a complete discussion of the whole range of Ameri- 
can literature. 1172 pages, Student’s Edition, $7.50 
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Some Trends in the Novel 


STANLEY EpGAR HyMAN 


Mr. Hyman is the well-known teacher at Bennington College, staff writer for The 

New Yorker, husband of the fictioner Shirley Jackson, and author of the brilliant 

and encyclopedic study of modern literary criticism, The Armed Vision (1948, 

1955), as well as editor of The Critical Performance: American and British Liter- 

ary Criticism of Our Century (1956). His view of trends was partially set forth at 
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The concept of trends in the novel, or 
trends in any literary form, is of course 
artificial, a retrospective abstraction, but 
it is sometimes a convenience. No writer 
writes anything as part of a trend, but 
that annoyingly articulate reader we call 
the critic sometimes follows after the 
writer, at a safe distance, picking up 
work already done and trending it. Never 
very rewarding at any time, this park- 
custodian activity would seem particu- 
larly luckless at present, when the novel 
appears to be in a curious period of stag- 
nation, with all the old trends somewhat 
played out, and no new developments 
yet very tangible. Naturalism, which 
has been the main line of our fiction at 
least since Dreiser, seems now to consist 
of no more than Caroline Slade’s gentle 
documentaries on the theme of "Tis Pity 
She’s a Whore, or vast pointless excur- 
sions into the slums with such writers 
as Willard Motley and Leonard Bishop. 
In its more lyrical form, as such a writer 
as Sherwood Anderson represents it, 
naturalism can now claim only earnest, 
decent, and essentially talentless writers 
like Albert Halper or England’s Alexan- 
der Baron. That flood of naturalism so 
overpowering in the Thirties, the left- 
wing or proletarian novel, seems to have 
dried up almost without a trace, leaving 


only a few stagnant puddles. Naturalism 
as ironic melodrama, as we knew it in 
such books as Cain’s The Postman AI- 
ways Rings Twice and McCoy’s They 
Shoot Horses, Don’t They?, seems to 
have persuaded a whole generation of 
young European writers, under Gide’s 
leadership, that the American novel is 
virile and significant, but by the time 
Europe learned about it, this tradition 
was already as stone-cold dead as the 
marathon-dancing and flagpole-sitting it 
celebrated and so much resembled. 
Three somewhat unattractive trends 
in the novel seem clearly visible at pres- 
ent, although perhaps they have always 
been clearly visible, and represent no 
more than the statistical tendency of 
most novels at any given time to be bad 
ones. In any case, they are undeniable 
trends, and before peering about under 
rocks for more hopeful signs, we might 
pause to note them. The first is a tend- 
ency of our established and most famous 
writers to parody their own earlier work 
or rewrite it downward. We might re- 
gard this as the Louis Napoleon principle, 
following Marx’s engaging suggestion, 
made when he was a political journalist 
and before he took his own historical 
laws quite so seriously, that every his- 
torical event is shortly afterwards fol- 
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lowed by its parody, adducing Louis 
Napoleon’s revolution a eneration after 
Bonaparte’s as his example. Our 
leading novelists seem to be devoting 
themselves to the demonstration of this 
principle with a unanimity that is one of 
the most depressing features of the cur- 
rent stagnation in our fiction. Thus Hem- 
ingway rescued himself from the critical 
obituaries that followed Across the River 
and into the Trees by writing a compact 
and moving work, The Old Man and the 
Sea, that turns out, on examination, to 
be his fine short story “The Undefeated,” 
done over again with less power. Where 
the aging bullfighter was heroic in failure 
and tragic in stature by his stubborn 
refusal to admit defeat and incompetence, 
the aged fisherman is sentimentalized to 
be somehow victorious in principle, his 
fish skeleton a more worthwhile capture 
than any amount of merchandise for the 
market, by means of the author’s change 
of the rules in the course of the game. 
Where the form of “The Undefeated” 
was heroic tragedy, the form of The Old 
Man and the Sea might be called Chris- 
tian comedy, in which faith and grace 
automatically redeem from _ worldly 
failure. 


In Requiem for a Nun Faulkner has 
similarly written a sequel to an earlier 
work, Sanctuary, to give its protagonist 
(one can hardly say heroine) some of 
the doom-ridden grandeur of the Sar- 
torises. Where Sanctuary had a symbolic 
rightness in that Temple’s innocent natu- 
ral evil allowed her to pass unscathed 
through the wildest Jacobean melodrama 
and artificial evil, more sinning than 
sinned against, the Aeschylean frame- 
work of retribution and redemption 
Temple is made to bear in Requiem for 
a Nun servés only to take her out of her 
corncob sanctuary into a dimension 
where she and the characters around her 
simply become ridiculous. Similarly, the 
story of the Passion, so subtly underly- 
ing Light in August and pervading it 


with meaning, is rewritten overtly as 
the ponderous and ham-handed allegory 
of A Fable. 


In the same fashion, Steinbeck’s care- 
free fantasy world of Tortilla Flat has 
become the self-conscious moral slum of 
Cannery Row, and O’Hara has rewritten 
Appointment in Samarra with a female 
hero as A Rage to Live, demonstrating 
that where Julian English’s speedy doom 
could achieve a kind of meteoric bril- 
liance, prolonged over Grace Caldwell 
Tate’s long lifetime it possesses only a 
seeping dullness. When we add to these 
the law of entropy in Farrell’s trilogies 
and tetralogies slowly running down, 
each with measurably less life in it than 
the last, and Dos Passos’s later novels 
that read like some cruel satire on USA, 
we have not much left to boast of in the 
recent work of our important novelists. 


A second trend might be called “The 
Disguises of Love,” taking its title from 
Robie Macauley’s novel. One of the 
oddest of these disguises is the writing 
of stories about homosexual love in the 
imagery of heterosexual love. I have 
elsewhere discussed this Albertine strate- 
gy—for Proust's Albert-made-A lbertine 
is surely the godfather of all such opera- 
tions—and here would only note the 
nature of the strategy and a few exam- 
ples. At its simplest, it is simply meta- 
morphosizing a boy with whom the male 
protagonist is involved into a girl, as in 
Corvo’s The Desire and Pursuit of the 
Whole, with its boyish girl gondolier 
Zildo, or the mannish Mexican girl 
Amada who moves in with the writer in 
Tennessee William’s short story “Rubio 
y Morena.” We see its more complicated 
form in Robin Maugham’s novelette The 
Servant, where a wicked manservant cor- 
rupts a weak-willed young English gen- 
tleman by means of a preposterous ado- 
lescent nymphomaniac he sneaks into 
the house, eventually estranging him 
from his noble fiancée, and on examina- 
tion both girls turn out to be only sym- 
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bolic vehicles for homosexual love of the 
young gent, the nymphomaniac for the 
servant’s nasty love and the fiancée for 
the male narrator’s pure love, leaving our 
original polygon a rather odd triangle. 


I would submit that this Albertine 
strategy underlies such fiction as Paul 
Bowles’s, Frederick Buechner’s, and Wil- 
liams’s own more complicated The 
Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone (as it un- 
derlies such plays as “A Streetcar Named 
Desire” and all derivatives, like William 
Inge’s “Picnic,” where a Kowalski-like 
natural male animal breaks through the 
defenses of a conventional-seeming young 
woman). Macauley’s The Disguises of 
Love, on its appearance, was reviewed in 
The New Yorker by Anthony West, 
with considerable attention to the fact 
that in it the usual relations between 
the sexes in our culture seemed to be 
curiously reversed. Mr. West noted 
that in essence the frail pushover of a 
hero, Professor Graeme, was villainous- 
ly seduced and his life ruined by a 
heartless young female student, Frances, 
who determined “to have her will of 
him,” to the extent of reserving a double 
room with bath for their first date. I 
would argue that all the book’s absurdity 
disappears when it is regarded as a so- 
phisticated example of the Albertine 
strategy, with Frances simply a male stu- 
dent named Francis and enough clues in 
the book’s title, constant preoccupation 
with the theme of gender reversal, and 
imagery, to suggest that here we may 
have the strategy’s conscious parody, 
that Macauley may not only have antici- 
pated our investigations but even assisted 
them by pointing up the evidence. 

Other current varieties of love’s dis- 
guises can be dealt with in a more per- 
functory fashion. One of the most wide- 
spread is a kind of infantile regression, 
where happiness is equated with a pre- 
sexual or pre-genital attachment to an 
older woman or women. Perhaps the 
best example of this is the fiction of 


Capote, particularly The Grass Harp, 
that rather touching fairy tale about an 
adolescent boy who finds refuge from 
the complex responsibility of maturity 
by living in a tree house with two old 
women and several other eccentrics. 
Carson McCullers’s The Member of the 
Wedding is a similar exercise in regres- 
sion (it is worth noting parenthetically, 
how readily these infantile fantasies seem 
to adapt for the stage), as is the entire 
literary output of Saroyan. The child- 
centered werld of Salinger’s fiction, 
where ambiguous attachments to girl 
children are the constant refuge from a 
distressing adult life, shows a similar 
tendency, but Salinger seems to me a 
writer of far too much talent and serious- 
ness to remain permanently fixed on this 
level. With other variants of the sexual 
impulse—the sadistic nastiness in Stein- 
beck’s East of Eden, the novels of Edgar 
Mittelholzer, and recent Erskine Cald- 
well; the kiss-and-tell tradition as it 
diminishes in interest from Henry Miller 
to Maude Hutchins—we need have no 
particular concern. 

A third, and most widespread trend, 
consists of those books that appear to be 
novels and are not. They might be called 
“pseudo-fictions,” on the analogy of I. 
A. Richards’s “pseudo-questions” and 
“pseudo-statements,” which would not 
only name them accurately—they are 
false-fictions rather than non-fictions— 
but might lend our activities some of the 
optimistic semantics-will-save-us tone of 
a quarter of a century ago, as though all 
these complicated matters could readily 
be put in order. We must insist, not on 
a definition, but on certain minimal re- 
quirements: that fiction is an exercise of 
the moral imagination, that it organize 
experience into a form with a beginning, 
middle, and end; and that it center 
around a dramatic action. A pseudo-fic- 
tion may be quite a good work of its 
sort, although most of them are not; what 
must be recognized is that its sort is not 
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the form we have traditionally called 
the novel. The appreciation that pseudo- 
fiction aims at is “Yes, that is just what 
it must be like”; the inescapable sense 
any work of the fictive imagination, from 
Don Quixote to The Weavers Grave, 
gives is “Life is surely nothing like this 
anywhere. This is art.” 


We can readily see what pseudo-fic- 
tions are by contrasting the moving and 
effective reporting of Hersey’s Hiro- 
shima with the pretentious disguised re- 
porting of the same writer’s The Wall; 
or, even more clearly, by contrasting 
Schulberg’s pseudo-fiction about F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, The Disenchanted, in one di- 
rection with Mizener’s brilliant biogra- 
phy of Fitzgerald, The Far Side of Para- 
dise, in the other direction with Fitz- 
gerald’s own truly fictive rendering of 
the same pathetic story, Tender Is the 
Night. In recent years we have had the 
political or current events pseudo-fiction 
of Trilling’s The Middle of the Journey 
and Irwin Shaw’s The Troubled Air (the 
former enormously better than the latter 
but absolutely comparable in kind); the 
pseudo-fiction about the war in such 
wordy best-sellers as From Here to 
Eternity, The Naked and the Dead, and 
The Caine Mutiny; biographical and 
autobiographical pseudo-fictions by An- 
gus Wilson and Mary McCarthy; and 
some particularly uninteresting pseudo- 
fictions about a fake new generation, 
the “beat” pan. by such beat gen- 
erators as Calder Willingham, Chandler 
Brossard, and Jack Kerouac. 

Particularly saddening are the exam- 
ples of several English novelists who 
seem to fall into pseudo-fiction when 
they are tired, as our own established 
novelists fall into self-parody. Thus 
Koestler and Orwell, who created truly 
imagined political fiction and semi-fic- 
tion in Darkness at Noon and Down and 
Out in Paris and London, failed to do 
anything of the sort in the journalism 
of Thieves in the Night and 1984; Hux- 


ley and Waugh have continued to grind 
out works of satiric intent long after 
the imaginative grasp that made their 
earlier works novels was exhausted. 
Diaries, journals, familiar essays, war ex- 
periences, newspaper columns, sociology, 
religious parables, everything from an 
account of making a movie in Africa 
with John Huston to the inside dope on 
the Jelke ring is given a thin veneer of 
“fictionalizing” these days and published 
as a novel, while the few works of actual 
fiction brought out each year wither on 
the New York Times’s “And Bear in 
Mind” list. (Now that the novel no 
longer sells as it did, in comparison with 
non-fiction, it will be interesting to see 
whether the next decade reverses the 
process, and gets us our Moby-Dicks as 
The Whales Around Us.) 


Before we take a look at some trends 
in the novel that seem more hopeful, one 
reservation suggested above needs re- 
emphasis. Put most simply, it is that bad 
works can share the preoccupations of 
good. Insofar as discussion focuses on 
problems of theme and value, as this one 
has, it should be obvious that a very poor 
book can share its theme and values with 
a masterpiece without acquiring any of 
the masterpiece’s virtues. These cate- 
gories of hopeful trends are thus no 
guarantee of quality, and in fact each 
category includes a very mixed bag of 
works, not at all meant to be exhaustive. 
A novel can be deliberately produced 
with every feature of major fiction and 
still somehow fail to come alive, which 
is my impression of the novels of Robert 
Penn Warren, although I am defensively 
aware how much my view is a minority 
one. 

With that out of the way, let me say 
that the most hopeful direction fiction 
seems to me to be taking at present is 
toward the conscious use of myth and 
ritual as an organizing principle. The 
tendency in literary discussion is to 
speak of myth alone, but since in actual 
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terms the two are inseparable, the myth 
being nothing more or less than the 
“story” or spoken correlative of the rite, 
we would do well to consider them to- 
gether whenever we can. A work of 
fiction that emphasizes myth and slights 
the physical reality of ritual tends to be 
thin and heady, in my opinion the trouble 
with Mann’s Joseph novels, whereas a 
work of fiction centered on both, like 
Mann’s shorter Death in Venice or Mario 
and the Magician, has a depth and reso- 
nance that is one of the sure signs of 
major art. 

A recent work that seems to me reso- 
nant in its use of myth and ritual in 
precisely this fashion is Ralph Ellison’s 
Invisible Man, organized around a theme 
that has been basic to American fiction 
from Moby-Dick to The Great Gatsby, 
the ancient ritual myth of the Quest. 
Ellison’s nameless hero pursues the secret 
of visibility, his own fully human iden- 
tity, as the knight of Romance pursued 
Grail Castle, and breaking through the 
enchanted wood of the “Keep this nigger 
boy running” practical joke that is the 
book’s key metaphor (an act as scene 
in Kenneth Burke’s terminology), he 
achieves at the end, if not the goal of 
fully conscious humanity, at least a sure 
footing on the spiral stairway to it. An- 
other recent work organized on the 
framework of the Quest, The Palm Wine 
Drinkard, by a young Nigerian named 
Amos Tutuola, makes an_ instructive 
comparison with Invisible Man. Tutuo- 
la’s story, the drinkard’s pursuit of his 
dead palm-wine tapster into the town of 
the deads, is a complicated ritual of the 
Quest without any kind of mythic or 
intellectual structure to give it focus or 
coherence. It is without, in short, the 


tradition of picaresque novel behind it, 
and ultimately the book becomes only 
a series of fantastic adventures, project- 
ing such attitudes of Tutuola’s culture 
as the weird money economy and the 


terrified loathing of children the way a 
Rorschach test might. 


Similarly, we could note the Huckle- 
berry Finn framework of the rites of 
passage, the series of ceremonial initia- 
tions leading to maturity, in Shirley Jack- 
son’s Hangsaman, a book I am in no posi- 
tion to discuss, or, in a more fragmentary 
form, in Salinger’s The Catcher in the 
Rye. Salinger’s book suffers technically 
from its reduction to the limited vision 
and vocabulary of a sixteen-year-old 
boy; with the addition of an adult narra- 
tor’s perspective to the novel, capable of 
adding a myth adequate to its rites, it 
might have been, not the engaging tour 
de force we were given, but the substan- 
tial imaginative work for which Salinger 
so clearly shows the potentiality. The 
theme of the sacrificial victim or expia- 
tory ritual, embracing such diverse works 
as Kafka’s The Trial, West’s Miss Lonely- 
hearts, and Cozzens’s Castaway, takes on 
a brooding topicality in Jocelyn Brooke’s 
The Scapegoat and Miss Jackson’s The 
Sundial. Where even a work we tend to 
call non-fiction, like Thoreau’s Walden, 
centers around a year’s cycle of death 
and rebirth and identifies its form with 
a quest for a horse, a hound, and a turtle 
dove, it is not hard to see that these rit- 
uals or symbolic actions of initiation, re- 
birth, and redemption lie very close to 
the center of esthetic experience, and 
their conscious use by the novelist would 
seem about as artificial as his conscious 
use of human life for his subject-matter. 

A second hopeful trend in our fiction 
seems to me something we probably 
have to call, despite the term’s pompos- 
ity, “pre-existentialism.” In his book 
Existentialism from Within, EF. L. Allen 
writes that “existentialism is an attempt 
at philosophising from the standpoint 
of the actor instead of, as has been cus- 
tomary, from that of the spectator.” I 
have to take Dr. Allen’s word on that, 
since I am as innocent of philosophy as 
Emerson’s cutworm, but if we accept the 
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definition, its immediate relevance to a 
certain kind of novel is obvious. I would 
call “pre-existentialist” that fiction that 
comes to the view independently, as a 
discovery in the novelist’s craft, rather 
than formally, pushing a wheelbarrow- 
ful of speculative thought. Wright's 
Native Son and particularly his novelette 
The Man Who Lived Underground 
seem to me examples of the first; his 
recent The Outsider, deliberately pat- 
terned on French existentialist fiction, an 
example of the second. Kenneth Burke’s 
novel as a series of declamations, To- 
wards a Better Life, would be almost the 
proto-existentialist work of fiction in our 
time, its rhetorical form a brilliant device 
for the self-exposure of motives. Novels 
we once thought were primarily politi- 
cal, like Malraux’s Man’s Fate and Silone’s 
earlier work, now seem obviously “pre- 
existentialist” in their reduction of all 
our large vacant generalities to the crises 
of individyal human action. 

As the example of Wright ironically 
suggests, Negro experience in America 
would seem to predispose a novelist to 
this approach more than any length of 
time spent in Paris, and Ralph Ellison 
has discussed the break in American sen- 
sibility typified by Hemingway’s dis- 
missal of the freeing of Jim in Huck 
Finn as a false note, and the consequent 
renunciation of a whole depth of insight 
into the nature of American experience 
that our nineteenth-century fiction had 
possessed. ‘“‘Pre-existentialism” may in 
fact be a characteristically Negro-cen- 
tered note in our fiction, and, as we 
might expect, it is a major aspect of 
Faulkner’s work, although I do not find 
it much in evidence in the work of such 
white Southern writers as Eudora Welty 
and Carson McCullers. Several under- 
rated American novelists seem to me 
characteristically pre-existentialist along 
these lines, among them William March, 
John Sanford, and the Robert M. Coates 


of that fine and almost unknown book, 
Yesterday’s Burdens. 

Finally, for our third encouraging 
trend, there is a miscellaneous body of 
real fictions distinguishable from pseudo- 
fictions by form, by a core of resolved 
action, and above all by the presence of 
moral imagination. It is a quality we can 
identify in the brilliant short fictions of 
Katherine Anne Porter as unmistakably 
as in those of Hawthorne. One symptom 
of genuine fiction is the presence of that 
faintly disreputable word “love” un- 
disguised, rather than in the varieties of 
concealment noted above. Virginia 
Woolf, Elizabeth Bowen, and Joyce Cary 
have in their various ways created tra- 
ditions for dealing with the reality of 
human love, Cary a particularly virile 
and robust one, and in this country we 
can note with pride such recent work as 
Peter Taylor's A Woman of Means, 
Brendan Gill's The Trouble of One 
House, James Agee’s A Death in the 
Family, and John Cheever’s The Wap- 
shot Chronicle. 

H. J. Kaplan’s The Plenipotentiaries is 
that amazing conception, a rewriting of 
Henry James and a characteristically 
Jamesian situation in contemporary 
terms, and Jean Stafford did something 
similar with the Proustian tradition in 
Boston Adventure, before going on to 
create her own specialized fictional 
structures in The Mountain Lion and 
The Catherine Wheel. Algren’s The 
Man with the Golden Arm is an 
equally rare bird, a work in the line of 
slum naturalism, familiar from Algren’s 
previous books, but this time somehow 
suffused with poetry and rich with sym- 
bolism. Saul Bellow’s The Adventures of 
Augie March is another such. These 
true fictions are as unmistakable when 
they are concerned with sin and the 
darker places of the human heart, as in 
the work of Bernanos, Mauriac, and Gra- 
ham Greene, as when sin has become 
bad taste and the human heart is no 
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darker than a well-kept front parlor, as 
in the novels of E. M. Forster, Ivy 
Compton-Burnett, and Henry Green. 


The special case of the British young 
Angries seems to me to have been more 
completely misunderstood than any 
other recent trend in the novel. Reading 
these books by Kingsley Amis, John 
Wain, Iris Murdoch, Thomas Hinde, 
John Braine, and others, critics have been 
so obsessed with their superficial revo- 
lution in manners that they have failed 
entirely to notice their real revolution 
(or counter-revolution) in form. Here 
suddenly was the new protagonist of the 
Welfare State, the lower-class hero up- 
graded by a state-supported education 
at a red-brick university: despising the 
values of his new class even more than 
his old, always a cad or bounder, some- 
times a teddy boy or spiv. A character- 
istic reaction was Somerset Maugham’s 
in the London Times, commenting on 
the first of these novels to create a sen- 
sation, Kingsley Amis’s Lucky Jim: 

Lucky Jim is a remarkable novel. It has 
been greatly praised and widely read, but 
I have not noticed that any of the reviewers 
have remarked on its ominous significance. 
I am told that today rather more than 
sixty per cent of the men who go to the 
universities go on a Government grant. 
This is a new class that has entered upon 
the scene. It is the white-collar proletariat. 
Mr. Kingsley Amis is so talented, his ob- 
servation is so keen, that you cannot fail to 
be convinced that the young men he so 
brilliantly describes truly represent the 
class with which his novel is concerned. 

They do not go to the university to ac- 
quire culture, but to get a job, and when 
they have got one, scamp it. They have no 
manners, and are woefully unable to deal 
with any social predicaments. Their idea of 
a celebration is to go to a public house and 
drink six beers. They are mean, malicious 
and envious. They will write anonymous 
letters to harass a fellow undergraduate and 
listen in to a telephone conversation that is 
no business of theirs. Charity, kindliness, 
generosity are qualities which they hold in 
contempt. They are scum. They will in due 


course leave the university. Some will 
doubtless sink back, perhaps with relief, 
into the modest class from which they 
emerged; some will take to drink, some to 
crime and go to prison. Others will become 
schoolmasters and form the young, or 
journalists and mould public opinion. A 
few will go into Parliament, become Cabi- 
net Ministers and rule the country. I look 
upon myself as fortunate that I shall not 
live to see it. 

Blinded by beer-foam scum, 
Maugham like others failed to notice 
that Lucky Jim itself was a mannered 
and traditionalist return to the conven- 
tions of the eighteenth-century comic 
novel, those of Roderick Random or 
Tom Jones. The true rebellion the young 
Angries are leading is against the mod- 
ern novel of sensibility and conscious- 
ness, with its priesthood of James and 
Proust, Joyce and Virginia Woolf. They 
revive for us the novel of comic inci- 
dent, harking back to Dickens and Trol- 
lope, Fielding and Smollett, ultimately 
to Moll Flanders and the origins of Eng- 
lish fiction. The one of this group who 
seems to me (on the basis of an incom- 
plete reading of their works) possessed 
of the richest comic talent is Iris Mur- 
doch, and her first novel, Under the Net, 
came as a remarkable demonstration that 
the English picaresque tradition, the 
ironic mock-Quest, is still extraordinarily 
viable in the twentieth century. 


The relationship between the contem- 
porary novel in English (which seems 
a more usable unit than “the American 
novel”) and the European is a compli- 
cated matter, and perhaps there are more 
relationships than one. The Italian novel, 
like the Italian film, has seémed in the 
last decade to have attained tremendous 
vitality and power. Recently we have 
been able to get a better perspective on 
it by the publication in America, many 
years delayed, of an early novel written 
under Mussolini by one of the most im- 
pressive of the Italian novelists, Alberto 
Moravia. Published here as The Time 
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of Indifference, it is a depressing yet 
oddly moving — of despair, very un- 
like Moravia’s later work. The Time of 
Indifference opposes the melancholy, al- 
most impotent, nostalgic values of an 
upper-class Italian family to those of an 
unattractive go-getter, the lover first 
of the mother and then of the daughter, 
while the family’s son, who is not Prince 
Hamlet nor was meant to be, articulates 
the book’s philosophy of indifference 
and sinks through ineffectual gestures 
of revenge into total apathy. 

This opposition between older humane 
values that can only be celebrated as 
dying, and new efficient values that are 
accepted as the wave of the future but 
portrayed in all their unloveliness, is a 
thoroughly familiar motif. It is the con- 
stant theme of all serious Soviet fiction, 
from the marvelous stories of Isaac 


Babel in the 1920s, in Red Cavalry and 
Benia Krik, where the older values are 
typified by Jewish shtetl culture, op- 


posed to the new revolutionary dyna- 
mism; through such works as Olesha’s 
Envy, where Ivan Babichev and _ his 
crazy machine “Ophelia”—the symbol 
of all of Western humane culture—re- 
fuse to be vanquished by his brother 
Andrey, the forward- -looking sausage- 
maker who is himself a kind of horrible 
synthetic sausage; right down to Leonov’s 
ambiguous Road to the Ocean in the 
1940s. 


Seeing this drama of the old Quixotic 
man going down to defeat before the 
new efficient man under Fascism and 
Communism, we might be tempted to 
call it the reaction of the novelist to 
a totalitarian culture, but how can we 
miss it in Shakespeare, with his wonder- 
ful all-for-love Antonies losing to the 
beardless new bureaucratic Octaviuses, 
his Falstaffs cast off by the young dy- 
namic Prince Hals? It is, in fact, the 
protest of the artist against the death 
and decay of the old values in any so- 
ciety; it was a major Russian preoccupa- 


tion long before the Revolution, and 
was James Fenimore Cooper’s theme 
some time before Moravia got around 
to it. Hemingway’s Robert Cohn is as 
much the new man as Andrey Babichev 
or King Henry the Fifth; Sartoris and 
Snopes are Antony and Octavius for us. 
Moravia’s role in recent Italian fiction 
suggests that a backward-looking and 
nostalgic protest is not opposed to a lit- 
erature of hope and faith so much as it 
is an essential precursor of it, and an am- 
biguous ingredient within it. 

If we can thus learn neither hope nor 
despair from Europe, we can certainly 
not export any hard-boiled ersatz sub- 
stitutes for either. The cult of Hammett, 
Cain, and McCoy is absurd in a France 
already possessed of a Céline and a 
Genet who have gone to the end of that 
line, and a Malraux transmuting con- 
temporary melodrama into authentic 
tragedy. Our problem in the last analy- 
sis is formal, not thematic. We have had 
writers like Rex Warner and Ruthven 
Todd using Kafka’s tradition to write 
political fables, and writers like Isaac 
Rosenfeld and William Sansom mining 
it for moral or religious fables, but who 
have we able to write like Kafka in a 
concentration of myth and ritual so in- 
tense that no single level of interpreta- 
tion can contain it, in a short work like 
“The Metamorphosis” that is simultane- 
ously an allegory of the artist, an appeal 
against the social order, and an odyssey 
of the human soul? Where our fables 
are thin, and our documentations of life 
are ultimately unsatisfying, the dichoto- 
my suggests that we need a synthesis of 
the two separated traditions. Dostoev- 
sky. we might note, has all the richness 
of observed life in Dickens, plus a deeper 
moral or symbolic dimension. Moby- 
Dick is another such work, with humane 
and hopeful values perhaps more con- 
genial to our needs; Ulysses and Finne- 
gans Wake clothe our own paltry ex- 
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perience with all the ancient grandeur 
of myth and magic. Where such a nov- 
elist as Cozzens can write, in By Love 
Possessed, a triumph of dispassionate ob- 
servation, and in Castaway a little mas- 
terpiece of passionate fantasy, we need 
the union of both, the work at once large 
in detail and significance. All our cur- 
rent trends in the last analysis come 
down to this: the plea for the wedding, 


full of richness and ceremony, of black 
Iago and delicate Desdemona, which 
John Peale Bishop described so movingly 
in his poem “Speaking of Poetry.” This 
ritual marriage is the formula for a major 
art of the novel, as it is the formula for 
any great art, and we can do no more 
at present than hope unworthily for its 
consummation in our time. 


Teaching College English: Five Dialogues 


KENNETH Hoac 


This is the first of five discussions by a veteran professor at the University of Idaho, 
author of Materials for Freshman English, Language Skills, and Reading Skills. 


I. Tracuinc Cottece 


Youth: 1 have just arrived on your 
campus, fresh from graduate school, for 
my first full-time teaching assignment. 
The department head suggested that I 
talk with you. Old Man: 1 think I un- 
derstand. Our college shares the hazards 
confronting most other colleges and per- 
haps has a few of its own. You have 
your Ph.D.? Youth: Well, practically. I 
still have to complete my dissertation 
and take the finals. Old Man: In other 
words, you hold a master’s degree and 
have fulfilled the residence requirement 
for the doctor’s degree. Youth: Yes, sir. 
And the course requirements. Old Man: 
Wouldn’t it have been better for you to 
stay on until you had been granted the 
doctor’s degree? It has come to be con- 
sidered a prerequisite for a successful 
career on a college faculty. Youth: 
Well, you see, I wasn’t making much 
progress on my dissertation—somehow I 
just couldn’t bring myself to work on it 
—and I was teaching half-time—and my 
major — was on leave of absence 
—and I got married. Old Man: | see. 
You decided on a wife instead of a de- 
gree. Youth: | didn’t really decide be- 
tween them. I fully expect to get my 


degree sometime. I might even complete 
my dissertation this year in my spare 
time. Old Man: It has been done, I be- 
lieve. Youth: But you see, I became ac- 
quainted with this girl in a graduate 
seminar. We had a lot in common. I 
was lonely. I was secretly in love with a 
girl in one of the freshman composition 
sections I was teaching, but I couldn't 
do anything about that because of the 
ethics of the profession. Old Man: Quite. 
Youth: So 1 got married. I suppose it was 
kind of calculated. Old Man: A wife can 
assist one in his career. Youth: Oh, yes. 
We read together and discuss our re- 
actions. Old Man: If a wife is attrac- 
tive, a good hostess, tactful, subtly aggres- 
sive for her husband, and has money in 
her own right, she may be very helpful 
—if the husband is not a clod. Some- 
times even then. Youth: Oh, I wouldn’t 
marry a girl for money. Old Man: 1 
take it, then, that you have money from 
home? Youth: No, sir. It’s the other 
way around. Since’ my father died, I 
have had to help out my mother. I 
think it’s better that way ‘than to have 
her live with us. She’s one reason I de- 
cided to get a full-time job. Old Man: 
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If money is a major consideration, 
shouldn’t you have chosen a different 
occupation or career? Youth: 1 tried 
business—that is, selling in a department 
store; and manufacturing—I mean work- 
ing in a factory. I didn’t like them. Old 
Man: No, I suppose not. Youth: When 
I was a boy I liked to tinker with motors 
and light sockets, and I thought of be- 
coming an electrical engineer, but I 
wasn’t very good in mathematics or 
science courses. Old Man: In other 
words, you didn’t fit the predominant 
social patterns. Youth: It was really a 
process of elimination. My grades in 
English were pretty good, so I went on 
with that. Old Man: And about the only 
way a person trained in English can make 
a living is to teach English—is that it? 
Youth: That’s about right, I guess. Old 
Man: In other words, you don’t have a 
burning zeal to help raise the level of 
literacy and literary taste of the nation? 


Youth: I'm afraid not, not when you put 
it that way. But I like to teach, all right. 
Old Man: And you prefer college teach- 
ing to high-school teaching. Youth: | 
feel quite sure. You see I have had a lot 


of Education courses. I was afraid I 
might have to teach in high school if I 
couldn’t get a college position. Old Man: 
You thought these courses a waste of 
time? Youth: I wouldn’t go that far. 
They do tend to be repetitious, and 
some of them are rather thin, but I got 
something out of some of the courses. 
Old Man: As I recall, one of the chief 
values I derived from my Education 
courses was a point of view, the idea of 
meeting the student at his level of com- 
prehension. Many teachers never ac- 
quire that point of view. Youth: It 
wasn’t just the courses; it was a lot of 
other things—the rigid hours, the heavy 
teaching loads, the extracurricular activi- 
ties, the disciplinary problems. Old Man: 
Whereas a college teacher is a person 
of prestige, independence, and leisure? 
The long-cherished conception that a 
college is a community of scholars, even 


including the lowly composition instruc- 
tor. Would that it were true. Youth: 
Well, isn’t it true—relatively, at least? 
Old Man: Perhaps, but the situation is 
not entirely idyllic: the rift between 
town and gown; the social game; the 
faculty debates; the gossip; the maneuver- 
ing for position; the struggle for prefer- 
ment, popularity, and power. After all, 
a college is an organization. Youth: But 
I intend to do. my work well and mind 
my own business. Old Man: Excellent. 
May you be spared for many years. 
Youth: It is true that I have more or less 
drifted into teaching college English, but 
my real interest is to have the opportun- 
ity to read and write. Old Man: Quite 
right. Let us get down to the real rea- 
sons. You feel that the subject-matter 
of literature will keep you in touch with 
some of the great creative minds of all 
time. Youth: That’s right. Old Man: Of 
course you can continue reading in your 
spare time as you might in any other 
occupation, but it may be some years 
before you will have the opportunity to 
teach literature. Youth: Oh, no. 1 think 
you are mistaken. If I decide to stay on, 
I have been promised a section of liter- 
ature next year. You see I inquired about 
that before I accepted this position. Old 
Man: | am surprised. The number of 
students enrolled in the required fresh- 
man composition course greatly exceeds 
the number of students enrolled in all 
literature courses. If it was not necessary 
to staff the freshman course, there would 
be many fewer openings in college Eng- 
lish departments. Youth: 1 have the letter 
right here. It says: “The probable teach- 
ing assignment for beginning instructors 
is four sections of English composition. 
If your en with the department 
is mutually agreeable and you remain on 
the staff, you may be considered for a 
section of literature when one becomes 
available at some time after your first 
year.” Old Man: The successful adminis- 
trator soon masters the art of qualified 
commitments. Youth: But why should 
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a ot college teacher spend years 
of graduate study in literature if he must 
then teach only freshman composition? 
Old Man: That is a question the experts 
have long debated and have not yet suc- 
cessfully answered. You said you like 
to write. Have you done much writing? 
Youth: Themes, when I was a freshman, 
term reports, and part of my thesis. Old 
Man: Perhaps you hope to become a lit- 
erary scholar—a critic or a biographer? 
Or perhaps an anthologist or a textbook 
writer? Youth: | admire people who can 
do those things, but that isn’t what I 
meant. I meant creative writing— oetry, 
drama, short stories, novels. Old Man: 
You have done some creative writing, 
then? Youth: Not as much as I ial 
like. A little in high school, and some 
in a creative writing course in college. I 
haven’t had much time to devote to it. 
Old Man: What you would like, ideally, 
is an award or fellowship or a private 
income without any teaching duties, so 
that you could spend your time reading 
and writing as you saw fit. Youth: Well, 
perhaps, ideally—though I am not sure 
that I have the initiative, direction, or 
self-confidence to achieve anything 
worthwhile on my own. In any case, 
as yet I haven’t the qualifications for an 
award, and I don’t have a private income. 
Old Man: The next best thing, I take it, 
is to have a position that may stimulate 
you to read and write. You are not par- 
ticularly interested in becoming an ad- 
ministrator, an educator, or a scholar. 
We might say, then, that you have the 
soul of an artist; you are an appreciator 
—and hope to become a creator—of the 
arts. Youth: I hadn’t thought of it that 
way, but you may be right. Old Man: 
And to the average man in the workaday 
world, a person with such a temperament 
is an introvert or a misfit, but to the per- 
son himself and others like him he is 
the artist in conflict with society. Youth: 
Aren’t we taught that for many people 
the life of the artist, as you put it, is 
the good life? Old Man: Yes, if one is 


content with the esthetic or spiritual re- 
wards. The other pressures, however, 
are very great. Youth: 1 am sure of that. 
Old Man: You seem to be an unusually 
perceptive young man—perceptive 
enough, I think, to realize that it is sel- 
dom possible for one to take over com- 
letely the role of the artist and still hold 
pis job as a teacher. Youth: I see. It is a 
compromise. Old Man: Yes, or an ad- 
justment. And speaking of adjustment, I 
suppose I should be negligent as your 
faculty advisor if I failed to give you 
some advice, though advice is no “ 
substitution for experience. outh: 
Please do. Old Man: Well, then, first of 
all, start out by being an observer rather 
than a critic. Every college has its own 
traditional way of doing things that is 
not quite like the way of any other col- 
lege. Don’t try to reform or improve our 
college practices in the light of your own 
college experiences right away—say at 
least for a year or two. You may dis- 
cover that there are good reasons for 
our practices. Youth: You don’t need to 
worry about that. I am not that kind 
of person. Old Man: No, I don’t believe 
you are. But it is possible to be taken 
in by others of that inclination. Youth: 
Thank you, I'll look out for it. Old Man: 
Second, learn to keep the right distance 
between yourself and your students. 
There are no exact rules. It is a matter 
of touch or feeling, if you know what 
I mean. One has to judge the person, the 
class, or the situation. Beware of both 
undue familiarity and seeming indiffer- 
ence. Youth: 1 think I know what you 
mean. Old Man: Third, administrators 
judge subordinates in their own image. 
They appreciate promptness in routine 
matters, conventional attire, and absence 
of irregularities. If you have a spirit of 
revolt, it is better to express it in your 
writing than in your appearance or con- 
duct. Youth: We have covered a lot of 
round in this conversation. Old Man: 
we have. Perhaps we should call a 
halt. Good-by for now, and good luck. 


Structural Linguistics and English Prosody 


RONALD SUTHERLAND 


With a B.A. and M.A. from McGill and work at Glasgow, Mr. Sutherland is an 

instructor at Wayne State University. A former newspaperman, he has published 

technical articles on the bagpipe, and is intested in the literature of the Middle Ages, 
of Canada, and of Russia, as well as in hockey and psychology. 


It seems likely that future generations 
will look upon the present age as one 
which witnessed not only the birth of 
the guided missile, but also the death 
of the misguided grammarian. The 
science of linguistics has completely re- 
vamped our notions of the English lan- 
guage. Former grammarians, who at- 
tempted to ram this language into the 
alien patterns of Latin and Greek, were 
in error, for it has been proven that 
English has a structure uniquely its own, 
requiring unique grammatical descrip- 
tion. But what of the field of literary 
criticism? Can the findings of linguistic 
scientists affect that field in any way? 
To date, although many suggestions have 
been made, a conclusive answer has not 
been supplied. 

Various theorists, including John C. 
McGalliard, have generalized on the mat- 
ter, lamenting that structural linguists 
tend to be pa we philistines and calling 
for a liaison between them and the liter- 
ary critics." René Wellek and Austin 
Warren, however, attempted to pin- 
point the situation and made the follow- 
ing prophetic statement: “Phonemics 
seems indispensable for comparative 
metrics and a proper analysis of sound 
patterns.”* The purpose of this inquiry 
will be to ascertain exactly what the 
science of linguistics can contribute to 
English 

In the Summer 1956 Kenyon Review, 
a series of papers dealt with this very 


*Norman Foerster, et al., Literary Scholar- 
ship, Its Aims and Methods (1941), p. 35. 

*René Wellek and Austin Warren, Theory 
of Literature (1949), p. 179. 


subject. Harold Whitehall and Seymour 
Chatman, both structural linguists, — 
for linguistics-based metrical | analysis, 
while John Crowe Ransom and Arnold 
Stein supported conventional prosody. 
Although several important ideas were 
forwarded (to be referred to later), after 
digesting all these papers one concluded 
that the linguists were taking a wrong 
approach. Of course their system per- 
mits highly accurate representation of 
any particular recitation, but the pur- 
pose of metrical analysis, most critics 
will agree, is not to discover the idio- 
syncrasies of particular readings of a 
poem, but to examine in broad terms 
how the meaning and effect of a poem 
are reinforced. In other words, the ideal 
is to get as far away as possible from 
the relative and as near as possible to the 
standard; structural linguistics, it would 
seem, can only reverse this process. 
Moreover, in the eyes of many literary 
men, that science encourages the cardinal 
sin of separating words from meaning. 

Accordingly, if the science of linguis- 
tics is going to bestow anything on “ng- 
lish prosody, a new approach is needed. 
In Brooks and Warren’s Understanding 
Poetry, which has become a sort of bible 
in many of our schools, one finds: 

This is not to say that any system of in- 
dicating scansion, certainly not the rather 
rudimentary system suggested in this book, 
will render the enormous subtlety, the 
complication and shading, of rhythm and 
texture in language when it is well used. 
We must depend upon the tact and dis- 
crimination of our ear to do that. But the 
use of a system will help us. It will give 
us a sort of standard, however crude, to 
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which we can refer the actual language. 
And it is to the actual language that we al- 
ways want to come back. That is where 
poetry exists.® 

Now the “rather rudimentary” system 
employed by Brooks and Warren prob- 
ably represents the peak of development 
in conventional metrics. Although it is 
unlikely and unnecessary that any sys- 
tem “render the enormous sublety, the 
complication and shading, of rhythm 
and texture in language”—and we have 
already observed that such a system 
could never be universally meaningful 
—there is every probability that the pres- 
ent system can be relieved of some of its 
crudity to become a more polished “sort 
of standard.” If this can be done, then 
the most salient key to its accomplish- 
ment is Whitehall’s suggestion in the 
Kenyon Review that linguistics informa- 
tion about pitch and juncture should be 
part of the prosodist’s equipment. To 
substantiate this point, I shall examine 
closely one of the most complete and 
rewarding analyses in Understanding 
Poetry. But first, a brief statement of 
the pertinent linguistics information must 
be made.* 

There are four degrees of stress: pri- 
mary (’), secondary (° ), tertiary 
(*), and weak (~). Corresponding to 
these are four pitches: low (1), mid 
(2), high (3), and extra high (4). Since 
hardly anything, and especially not 
poetry, is spoken in a level monotone, 
the voice goes higher and lower in the 
course of an utterance, and this is known 
as change in pitch. When a person 
speaks more loudly than normally, the 
greater amount of air employed causes 
an increase in the vibrations of the vocal 
apparatus, often resulting in a rise of 


*Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren, 
Understanding Poetry (1950), pp. 124-125. 

*With certain modifications, this information 
is based upon H. A. Gleason’s An Introduction 
to Descriptive Linguistics (1955). Mr. Gleason 
lists three clause terminals (\ 7 —) and one 
open transition (+-); these are all called junc- 
tures above. 


pitch; although loudness can also be 
combined with low pitch, as in the case 
of bass drums and bassoons. Also, when 
a person puts emphasis on a certain word, 
it is usually by means of a correlative 
increase in stress and pitch; for assisted 
by junctures these two factors condition 
every word, producing, as Whitehall so 
aptly puts it, chords rather than notes— 
the essence of what has been known to 
many men as “verbal music.” Closely 
connected with the idea of pitch are the 
differing junctures between words and 
syllables. In the normal flow of a phrase, 
the various sounds run into one another; 
yet there is something between most 
words which allows us to distinguish 
them as separate. This slight pause, as it 
were, is called the soll 
(+). But there are three other junctures 
indicating greater divisions. The end of 
a statement is usually accompanied by a 
lowering of pitch and a fading of the 
voice into silence, and the resulting hiatus 
is described as a “fading juncture” (\). 
To the conventional prosodists, this type 
of juncture is known as the “caesura”; 
without being able to explain why, the 
conventional prosodists also know that 
such a juncture causes unusual emphasis 
to be placed on the initial following 
syllable, and their knowledge is happily 
corroborated by linguistics’ research. 
Since the voice fades into silence, the 
next sound to be heard is a fresh mark 
on a clean slate, like the first note of a 
solo violinist after the orchestra has 
hushed. When, as in the case of a good 
many questions, a group of words ends 
with a rise in pitch, we have a “rising 
juncture” (7). This type of pause ordi- 
narily creates an expectancy of more 
to come; its precise explanation in terms 
of linguistics’ data clarifies the proso- 
dist’s general notion of “secondary 
pauses.” Sometimes the gap between two 
units of language is characterized by a 
sustention of pitch, like a taut clothes- 
line between two poles, causing the syl- 
lable before the gap to be “prolongated.” 


‘ 
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Most noticeable when the pitch is high, 
this type of pause is known as the “sus- 
tentional juncture” (—). 

With the above information in mind, 
we shall now turn to the analysis of 
William Butler Yeats’s “After Long 
Silence” in Understanding Poetry (pp. 
116-121). The poem: 

Speech after long silence; it is right, 

All other lovers being estranged or dead, 
Unfriendly lamplight hid under its shade, 
‘The curtains drawn upon unfriendly night, 
That we descant and yet again descant 
Upon the supreme theme or Art and Song: 
Bodily decrepitude is wisdom; young 
We loved each other and were ignorant. 

Now the first line of this poem is 
scanned by Brooks and Warren as fol- 
lows: 


adpeech| after long! silence;|, it lis right, 


With the information we have ac- 
quired above, we might modify this 
scansion to:° 
ait 

right,** 

Brooks and Warren go on to say that 
“the fact that the reader must hurry over 
the two unaccented syllables of after 
before he can rest on the accent of long 
makes the emphasis on Jong greater than 
it would otherwise be; and this heavy 
emphasis on long fortifies the meaning 
of the word.” To this we can add that 
the rising juncture after long, causing 
the sound volume of that word to be 
sustained as the pitch rises, is another 
reason for the emphasis. The study con- 
tinues: “This emphasis is further in- 
creased by the fact that the accented 
syllable si—of the trochiac foot silence 
follows the accented long without an 
intervening unaccented syllable. But 


tiary and secondary stresses are indicated here 
as a means of suggesting slightly less than a 
primary stress and slightly more than a weak. 
Since this is a more or less subjective distinc- 
tion, there is no interference with the con- 
ventional notions of feet and meter. 


when two accented syllables are thrust 
together in this way, the reader is forced 
to take a slight pause between them. The 
effect of such a condition is to increase 
the emphasis on the accented syllables, 
because the reader has lingered at that 
point in the verse.” The “slight pause,” 
of course, is a rising juncture; and since 
the stressed initial syllable si has a pitch 
of (3), we can explain further that the 
increased emphasis upon it is due to a 
harmonic of stress and pitch. 

Brooks and Warren go on to say that 
“The heavy pause after silence (a pause 
dictated by rhetorical construction) 
gives the effect of the speaker’s meditat- 
ing a moment .... The word it re- 
ceives, by reason of the weak syllable 
(the second syllable of silence) and the 
pause which precede it, more than its 
ordinary emphasis. This emphasis, again, 
is dramatically right . . . .” In other 
words, silence is followed by silence; the 
“heavy pause” is a fading juncture, giv- 
ing the word it all the emphatic quality 
of an initial note which breaks a silence. 


“... For the word it, usually a fairly 
unimportant word and lightly stressed, in 
this context is important. When the 
word occurs we do not yet know what 
the it refers to; and what it does refer to 
—what the speaker says is ‘right’—consti- 
tutes the basic statement of the poem. 
Explaining the it gives us the body of 
the poem.” Furthermore, the word- 
group it is right ends with a rising junc- 
ture, instilling, as is usually the case with 
such junctures, a sense of expectancy 
concordant with the dramatic pattern of 
the poem.® 

Of the second line in the poem, not 


‘It is interesting to note that in Paul Roberts's 


Understanding Grammar (1954), p. 251, the 
word it as used in this poem is classified as 
“Situation It.” Mr. Roberts, who based much 
of his work on linguistics research, points out 
that “When we use this it, we withhold for a 
moment the name and nature of the substan- 
tive we want to mention; consequently we 
introduce a bit of suspense and make the sub- 
stantive more emphatic when it comes.” 


; *Only changes in pitch and the pitches before 

; and after a juncture need be marked. Ter- 
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much needs to be said. Brooks and War- 
ren point out the emphasis on estranged; 
we might add that the line ends with a 
fading juncture, which observation will 
be of some use later. 

The conventional and modified scan- 
sions of the third line are as follows: 
Unfriéndlly lampllight hidlundérlits shade, 
*Uhfricndly + + light*+*hid + its + 

shade,'» 

“The third line,” reads the analysis, 
“offers two slight variations from the 
norm. There is a strong secondary ac- 
cent on the syllable -light, for in the 
compound word lamplight, as is true of 
most such compounds (midnight, book- 
case), there is a marked secondary ac- 
cent.... The result is to give the accent 
in the foot -light hid a hovering effect 
rather than that of a decisive fixing on 
one of the two syllables.” Here we have 
a most interesting phenomenon. Brooks 
and Warren describe the foot -light hid 
as having a “hovering effect”; one look at 
our modified scansion tells us exactly 
what they mean and how the situation 1s 
brought about. Between -light and hid 
is a sustentional juncture, which, it will 
be recalled, causes the prolongation of 
the first syllable as the pitch is sustained. 
It should also be observed that this line, 
like the second, ends with a fading junc- 
ture. 

Now the analysis has nothing to say 
about the metrical patterns of lines four 
and five, they being regular iambic penta- 
meter; however, | believe they contain 
a point of some interest. Unlike lines 
two and three, ending with low-pitched 
words and fading junctures, line four 
ends with a high pitch on the word 
night followed by a rising juncture. If 
the fourth line be interchanged with lines 
two or three, the meaning of the poem 
will remain perfectly intact; yet, an 
attempt to read the work with these 
three lines arranged other than they are 
will swiftly convince one that something 
is thereby lost. The fact of the matter is 


that the rising juncture at the end of line 
four at once recalls the similar ending of 
line one (it is right 7) and waves the 
reader on to the beginning of line five, 
consummating the construction (Jt is 
right that we descant). Neither line two 
nor line three, since each ends with the 
kind of juncture that does not create a 
sense of expectancy, could do this so 
well. We might also note incidentally 
that line five ends with a transitional 
juncture, carrying, as grammatical struc- 
ture would lead one to expect, that line 
into the next. 


Brooks and Warren next center the 
attention on the sixth line: 


Uponl the supreme|theme|of Artland Song: 


It is interesting that they add in a 
note: “Some students may prefer to scan 
the line as follows: 

v 4 
Upon|the | preme themelof Artland Song: 
though this alternate scansion is some- 
what arbitrary in that it gives a primary 
accent to su- and thus suggests that it 1s 
on something of the same stress level as 
-preme, a syllable actually much more 
heavily accented.” Here we have these 
two gentlemen admitting a troublesome 
kind of inadequacy in their system, to a 
certain extent illustrating what they 
meant by “rather rudimentary.” They 
know that -preme has a heavier accent 
than su-, yet they are not completely 
happy about giving su- either a weak ora 
strong stress. The whole problem might 
be solved by the following scansion: 


Vv A 4 4 
*Upon + the + supreme*-»*theme + of + 

and + Song: 


Although, as was intimated earlier, the 
meticulous marking of four stresses will 
likely only cause a system of metrics to 
become less a significant norm and more 
a subjective evaluation, there are bound 
to be situations like the above when the 
prosodist will welcome four defined 
stresses at his disposal, when, ironically, 
their use will enable him to establish a 
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more significant norm. It will be 
noticed that our modified scansion labels 
the accent on su- as midway between the 
weak stress and the less-than-primary 
stress indicated by Brooks and Warren's 
alternate scansions. 

The analysis has more to say about line 
six: “The second foot, the supreme, is 
anapaestic; this means that the syllable 
~preme receives a more than normally 
emphatic pronunciation. The next foot 
is imperfect, containing only the syllable 
theme; a lingering on the syllable -preme 
and a pause compensate for the missing 
syllable in the next foot. This situation, 
as we have already seen from line 1, gives 
unusual emphasis.” Here again, we are in 
a position to explain what has been ob- 
served. A sustentional juncture consti- 
tutes the “pause” between -preme and 
theme, and this combined with two high 
pitches accounts for the “lingering on 
the syllable -preme.” Harmonics of high 


pitch and primary stress on both theme 


and -preme magnify their accents so that 
the emphasis upon them is indeed un- 
usual, Unlike any of the others, this line 
ends with a sustentional juncture, and 
this observation should be kept in mind 
as we move on to the seventh line, the 
conventional and modified scansions for 
which are: 


Bodily |decre| pitudel is wis|dom; young 
*Bodily + decrepitude +is +*wisdom; 
young?* 


Brooks and Warren mention that be- 
cause of the three unaccented syllables, 
“The reader is forced, as it were, to ac- 
celerate the pace to reach the second 
accent.” Another factor contributing to 
this acceleration is the sustentional junc- 
ture at the end of line six. Since the 
‘v is sustained, the reader does not 

ave to start at the bottom of the hill 
again; he simply coasts on. 

They go on to say that “After the 
pause, therefore, the reader is forced to 
stress, and linger on, the syllable young, 


for only by this accent does the line 
achieve any metrical system .... Young, 
is, obviously, a very important word 
here .... The unusual emphasis forced 
on it by the metrical arrangement of the 
line fortifies the whole meaning of the 
word in the poem.” Our scansion shows 
the word young to be strategically situ- 
ated between two junctures: it is the 
initial word after a fading juncture, and 
although the body of the word is not 
high-pitched, there is no drop-off in vol- 
ume and a sharp rise in pitch before its 
sound has disappeared. All this adds up 
to a unique Kinet, of accentuation, and the 
rising juncture acts as an invitation to 
the concluding line of the poem. There 
does. not seem to be anything we can 
add to the description of the regular, 
iambic pentameter last line. 

Before I go on to seek conclusions 
from the examination just conducted, 
one more thing must be said. I have no 
doubt that a linguistic scientist could ma- 
nipulate his descriptive devices with much 
more precision than I have demonstrated. 
Moreover, he could apply much more 
complicated notions, such as voice quali- 
fiers, differentiators and all the recent 
discoveries of metalinguistics and micro- 
linguistics, provided—and this is the im- 
portant point—provided he were dealing 
with a particular reading of a poem. But 
as I have mentioned, the purpose of pros- 
ody is to seek a norm, a standard from 
which individual interpretations can 
move. Now that years of detailed re- 
search lie behind the science of linguis- 
tics, only a fool would question the 
ability of a qualified structural linguist 
to analyze particular speech perform- 
ances, but he is equally foolish who 
thinks that the exact description of such 
a performance would constitute what 
literary scholars call “a metrical analy- 
sis.” It follows, then, that much of the 
information accumulated by this new 
science is inconsequential to English 
prosody. 

Prior to examining “After Long Si- 
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lence,” we made a selection from avail- 
able linguistics information. Armed with 
a general understanding of pitch, junc- 
tures, and two extra stresses, we pro- 
ceeded to experiment with a long-stand- 
ing metrical analysis made by two repu- 
table conventional prosodists. We were 
not able, except in one minor case, to 
arrive at a greater understanding of how 
the language pattern of the poem re- 
inforced its effect and meaning; how- 
ever, I venture to say that we did achieve 
a clearer understanding. In many in- 
stances, when Brooks and Warren seemed 
to be groping for appropriate words 
(“hovering effect,” “slight | pause,” 
“heavy pause,” “unusual we 


had precise descriptions ready. We did 
not transcend the norm established by 
Messrs. Brooks and Warren, but within 
the limits they defined, we were operat- 
ing more efficiently. In effect, we illus- 
trated how the application of linguistics 
principles does not have to interfere 


with the purposes, general methodology, 
or conclusions of the prosodist, but can 
help fulfill his purposes, clarify his meth- 
odology and fortify his conclusions. 

Our conclusion, therefore, seems ob- 
vious. The science of linguistics does 
have something to offer to English pros- 
ody, and thus to English literary criti- 
cism. The adoption of certain selected 
descriptive devices will hardly revolu- 
tionize the old system of metrics, nor 
even provide for greater insight into 
poetry. The analysis found in Under- 
standing Poetry is striking evidence that 
the old system works; there is no neces- 
sity for an overhaul, yet the addition of 
a few linguistics-manufactured acces- 
sories will expedite the achievement of 
its end. The prosodist who realizes this 
can still travel on the same road, enjoy 
the same scenery, reach the same desti- 
nation—only in a slightly more efficient 
machine. 


The Stresshover 


Rosert C. Jones 


I caught this morning morpheme’s meaning, junc- 
ture of tortured tertiary, tripletied-trite phoneme in its writhing 
Of the rolling level underneath the stress, and striding 
Highness, qualified by voice and like a dimpling chunk 
Of poetry: Then off, off forth to dunk 
In micro-lingual scansion on a bend: the stress in hiding 
Went off the deep end. Its juncture gliding 
Port for a snort, the structure, the analysis—the bunk! 


Brute linguist and structure and sense, oh, art, poem, poet here 

Buckle! AND the fire that breaks from thee then, a hundred 
Times told simpler, more consistent, oh I do fear 

No wonder’s left; sheer plod leaves poems but blundered. 
Slick and bleak-blue images, ah, so dear 

Fall, gall themselves and spill out double-cross junctured. 


The poet who here searches for the inscape of micro- and metalinguistics is an in- 

structor in English and Speech at the University of Colorado with a new doctor's 

degree from the University of Texas. It is just possible that he has read the analysis of 
Hopkins’s “The Windhover” in the December 1955 PMLA. 


Round ‘Table 


Tue FRESHMAN JOURNAL 
Leo Rockas 


The author is an instructor at Wayne State University, with two degrees from the Uni- 

versity of Rochester and teaching experience at the University of Michigan. His particu- 

lar interest is in the field of Style and Rhetoric. This article, in a somewhat longer and dif- 

ferent form, was awarded a prize in the annual Hopwood Contest at the University of 
Michigan in Spring 1956. 


Among the various seers prophesying 
over the fortunes of freshman composition, 
the strongest at present seem to be those 

reaching the doctrine of automatic writ- 
ing. The doctrine is a simple one: write a 
lot. After. all, writing is what we are sup- 
posed to be teaching and all the experts 
are agreed that we learn by doing. A cer- 
tain respectability is lent the doctrine by 
those venerable professors of composition 
who have always accompanied copious 
writing with copious reading, on the prin- 
ciple that we are a serious lot here in the 
academy and the sooner we all get used to 
hard work the better. This is also a prin- 
ciple of mine, but I cannot uphold the 
virtue of senseless hard work. Perhaps, I 
think, we can replace it with harder work 
more to the point. 

But the new seers of automatic writing 
hardly believe in reading at all. They may 
use as subject-matter the findings of struc- 
tural linguistics, according to any of the 
recent books intended for this purpose— 
which have already found an important 
use in specialized courses in language. Or, 
more frightening still, they may have no 
subject-matter at all. The writing of their 
students simply grows more and more pro- 
fuse, more and more automatic, and class 
meetings are increasingly given over to 
something remarkably like Social Living 
or to the elucidation of mediocre prose 
on the opaque projector. This prophetic 
view of freshman composition, note, stres- 
ses its importance as a “service” course to 
the college, and rejects as belletristic any 
specific introduction to further courses in 
che English department. 

Now it is at this first premise that our seers 
must be questioned. Courses in typing, and 


cooking, and gym, may perhaps legiti- 
mately be regarded as “service” courses, but 
surely a course in writing is a little different 
from that. Instead of seeing it as a sideline 
“how to” course, perhaps we should re- 
gard it in its real function, as the intellec- 
tual basis of all other college courses. In- 
deed we might question the whole status 
of introductory courses “intended for stu- 
dents from other departments.” Is it pos- 
sible, | wonder, for a man with a profes- 
sional interest in, say, chemistry, to meet 
students under the pretense that there is a 
limbo of sub-professional activity where 
experiments may be happily performed and 
conclusions reached without the usual 
troublesome commitments of professional 
severity? Smart students become perfectly 
aware of the pretense, and drop the course, 
or get in the good one, where, however 
difficult the standards, the relationship be- 
tween teacher and student is an honest 
one. A good student, convinced he has an 
inside view of his teacher’s own profes- 
sional activity, will survive the severest 
trials of thought at a high pitch of excite- 
ment. 

Most of our faults in teaching writing 
result from a faulty view of our own habits 
as writers. Which of us ever sat down to 
compose the automatic writing we daily 
require of our students? Who on earth, we 
might legitimately ask, would ever want 
to read it? Surely both teachers and stu- 
dents complain from one semester to the 
next, and with reason, and yet we con- 
tinue this curious Byzantine scheme of let- 
ter-writing to the teacher, training our 
students in the habit of recording indelibly 
for mankind every shred of a fifth-rate 
notion rehashed from television and the 
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Sunday supplement that ever crossed their 
perceptions. 

I think we will find that honest writing 
has always proceeded from having some- 
thing, for Heaven’s sake, to say—from wish- 
ing to clarify what is dim, to contradict 
a point of view widely accepted but un- 
sound, to denounce the hypocrite, scoun- 
drel, and dunce. The good writer is burst- 
ing with his subject, not searching for it, 
and his writing will be in the last degree 
unautomatic. 

The best assignment for invoking this 
spirit in freshmen, insofar as it may be in- 
voked, is the Journal. In this Journal stu- 
dents will record not whatever pops into 
their heads, but only what is worthy of 
recording because most people have over- 
looked it, or believe just the opposite. En- 
tries will consist of present and past ob- 
servations and impressions, of whatever 
kind, provided only that they are striking, 
instead of trite. Each Journal will contain 
all the best ideas and experiences the 
writer ever remembers to have had. And 
each entry will be as short, not as long, as 
possible: even laconic statements are to be 
preferred over verbose ones. When the 
writer has said what he has to say, he will 
say no more, remembering the ancient 
monostich of Menander’s: “Either say 
something better than silence, or else keep 
silent.” Every word must be respected with 
poetic scrupulosity. I have never en- 
countered that mythical student so over- 
come with the complexity and eloquence 
of the things to be said on the subject that 
he was forced to turn in a blank sheet of 
paper, but I respect his impulse and it is 
to be encouraged in our students—over 
automatic writing. 

The Journal may serve as a common- 
place book, but not as a diary. That is, 
the student may record a statement he has 
been struck by in reading, providing he 
can append an idea of his own that amounts 
to something more than “How true,” but 
he may not record the dreary occurrences 
of the day, unless they have acted as a 
stimulus to some profound and significant 
truth. Such experiences as he records may 
be true or false: they must have the veris- 
imilitude of truth and the freshness of 
fiction. The Journal may not be used as 
a news-sheet or editorial column: the 


writer will seek a spark of timelessness in 
the passing events, recording only what 
might interest him ten years hence, or 
what might have interested Socrates. Also 
outlawed are questions—they are too easy 
to ask and too hard to answer. And since 
each entry is as short as possible it must be 
a skeletal model of unity and economy. 
There can be no excuse for the vices of 
irrelevancy and padding in the Journal. 

The teacher will, when he makes the 
assignment and as the entries begin coming 
in, read sample entries, either from his 
own reading, or, better, from previous 
or present students’ Journals. This will be 
his effort to show—for purposes of fresh- 
man composition—what is striking and 
what is trite. The purpose of the assign- 
ment should, as ever, be made clear to 
the class: an elevation of the taste that 
suggests what is worth talking or writing 
about, which is to say, sophistication. 

Of course the teacher will read what- 
ever his students write with great care, 
assured that he himself is his student’s best, 
first audience. And since in the Journal 
the teacher asks for a distillation of each 
writer’s best thoughts, he will not hesitate 
to record, in red, blue, or whatever color 
pencil it is his habit to use, his outrage, 
when he is handed, even by the freshman’s 
standards, an assortment of platitudes. 

Students will react variously to this re- 
quest, the first in their academic careers, 
that they write something worthwhile, 
without being told what it is. Poor stu- 
dents will complain that it was easier tak- 
ing the teacher’s dictation, or rhapsodizing. 
But most students will be flattered at the 
possibility, also the first of their academic 
careers, of actually interesting their teach- 
er, and themselves, in what they say. Often 
students begin to think they may have 
gotten into a special section—a commend- 
able delusion. I will be happy if only each 
student may find himself in the archety- 
pal, breathtaking moment of writing on the 
page “To be or not to be: that is the a 
tion” and wondering where to go from 
there. 

The following entries were submitted by 
average members of an ordinary class: 


The world is yours at two o'clock in the 
morning. There is nothing stirring except for 
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the rustle and flutter of leaves as the moon 
winks at you through the trees. You sense 
Napoleon’s ambitions and picture yourself on 
his throne. The world is yours at two o'clock 
in the morning. Up the street you see two 
big white eyes coming at you and as they pass 
you hear the laughter of a group of boys. Like 
Siapeionn, you have met your Waterloo. The 
world was yours at two o’clock in the morning. 
(Steve Boros) 

Fire was surrounding the group of people 
watching a famous singer perform. There was 
only one exit for escape. Just as I stepped out 
of the door, the flaming roof crashed at my 
heels. A few minutes later, I realized that my 
brother was trapped inside, lost in the remain- 
ing ashes. (Carol Stross) 


The world would be a dull place were it not 
for pain. We would lose all our heroes, and 
with them the quality of self-sacrifice. There 
would be no hunger, disease or despair, but 
also no pity, sympathy or understanding. We 
could not be truly happy, for there would 
be nothing with which to contrast happiness. 
Life would hold no challenge. There would be 
no traitor’s kiss, and as a result, no Christ on 
His cross, (Kay Lagman) 

Test Friday. Throw out the garbage, Joe! 
Your new dixicland album sounds real nice. 
Beep Beep. Hamburger thirty nine cents per 
pound. Old Miss Shultz finally died. High 
today 35°. The dog wants out. How much 
did it cost you for your new suit? Was that 
ever embarrassing. Not so loud grandmother is 
asleep. Then this guy wants striking ideas. 
To attempt a search for striking ideas in this 
metaplasmic existence is absurd. (Joe Tropea) 


I suppose there are lapses here, but I am 
satisfied these students have been individ- 
ually struck by their notions and have set 
about communicating them in the way that 
genuine writing is done. 
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The Journal is the first assignment to be 
made in a composition course. After a few 
weeks of entries the teacher has before him 
in miniature countless essays and stories 
from each student; that is, he has various 
thesis-sentences and germs of short stories— 
and perhaps a few entries will suggest 
poems. As in the entries above, the dis- 
tinction between these is often blurred: an 
abstraction will be made concrete, the 
writer uncertain whether idea or example 
is more meaningful. The process of sift- 
ing the striking from the trite, with which 
the assignment began, will now be reduced 
to the individual level. Already most of the 
bad papers usually written in freshman 
courses have been quietly and painlessly 
discouraged. Student and teacher can now 
discuss the Journal with the object of de- 
termining which entries are best and most 
worthy of expansion. The teacher’s mar- 
ginalia and conversation will suggest other 
directions to explore and other evidence 
to consider. 

Let us hope that by this time the lessons 
of the Journal are well learned by both 
teacher and student. If the student for his 
part agrees to avoid triteness and padding, 
the teacher can certainly for his part never 
presume to dictate a topic to a mind other 
than his own, and never demand more 
words from his students than they have 
legitimate ideas to express. Perhaps both 
will learn that writing is a more honorable 
calling than they had thought. 

It has been suggested that this approach 
to freshman composition tends to favor 
the English major, or at least the bright 
student who has an original and incisive 
mind. I grant it. 


A Stupent’s ENGLIsH JOURNAL 
Warren C. RayMALEY 


The second note on the subject comes from an assistant professor at New Jersey State 
College whose M.A. is from Columbia and who has taught at the State University of 


New 


Is there an English teacher who does not 
feel the need for (1) more themes from 
his students (if only he had time to mark 
them), (2) more meaningful writing from 
his students, and (3) more meaningful ex- 
periences for them to write about? 


York. 


At least a partial answer has been found 
for this instructor in establishing as a course 
requirement for all students the keeping of 
an English journal. This has afforded them 
a great deal more writing practice than 
they ordinarily would have with the regu- 
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lar themes which are still required, and it 
involves students in a continuity of subject- 
matter experiences as part of their out-of- 
class course work. The journal consists of 
three parts: Language Observations; Cri- 
tiques; and Theme Analyses. 
he first part contains as much and as 
varied a fare as each student can muster. 
For some it is a listing of errors seen in 
commercial communication, a misspelled 
neon sign or a semantic blank in an edi- 
torial; for others it is an analysis of stream- 
of-consciousness and varied language de- 
vices; and for still others it is research in 
derivations connected with their daily lan- 
guage encounters. The purpose here is to 
sensitize the student to his language. 
The second part consists of critiques of 
recreational communication experiences: 


movies, books, magazines, TV programs, 
lays, and lectures. In developing his crit- 
icisms, the student must establish his own 
carefully qualified criteria. It is hoped that 
he will thus outgrow the tendency for 
the snap judgments of mass culture stand- 


ards and develop his own discriminating 
tastes. 

The third part consists of analyses of his 
regular themes, which are assigned weekly 


and otherwise have no connection with the 
journal. When the student’s theme is re- 
turned to him he must revise it until it 
meets the instructor’s approval. Then an 
entry is made in the journal in which the 
student attempts to explain the character- 
istics of his paper. In this way, after close 
analysis of his specific errors, he is able to 
view the work in its wholeness and discern 
patterns to his craft. 

There is a possible fourth category which 
is a miscellany containing anything the stu- 
dent may feel impelled to write, ranging 
from a poem to a satire. 

The journal is submitted with the final 
exam after it has been reviewed occasionally 
during the semester by the instructor in 
conferences with the student. Further, 
when entries are relevant to class discus- 
sions they frequently are referred to, thus 
making the discussions more meaningfully 
based on student experiences. 

Besides the evident benefits the journal 
provides in practice and substance, it also 
affords an added opportunity, where classes 
are not grouped for abilities and specializa- 
tion, for differentiated work for students 
of heterogeneous interests and_ skills. 


TEACHING PoETRY WITH TAPE RECORDINGS 
F. Eart Warp 


The first of two notes on classroom use of the tape recorder comes from the Chairman of 

the department at Macalester College. Professor Ward is the author of Earning Our Heri- 

tage (1937), Writing Good English (1940, with Porter G. Perrin), and English for Com- 

munication (1949). His twenty tapes of poetry are sold by TRP, 1403 Sargent Avenue, 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


Poetry must be heard to be fully under- 
stood. Its rhythms, sound patterns, and 
dynamic organization are part of the mean- 
ings, as also is tone—the attitude of the 
speaker toward his materials and his au- 
dience. Trained readers have acquired an 
ear for these effects, even when they have 
read silently, but students beginning the 
study of poetry must learn through actual 
listening. They must be made sensitive to 
the difference between rhythms that speak 
and rhythms that march or dance or sing. 
They must be made sensitive to the com- 


binations of sounds that reinforce meaning 
and imagery or enhance the melody. They 
must be made aware of how passages of 
mounting volume or intensity (when 
properly interpreted) build climaxes and 
thereby point up organic form. And they 
must learn to distinguish tone, shifts in 
tone, and ironies that result when the tone 
of the speaker is in contrast on conflict 
with the attitude of the poet, as in much of 
Browning and more recent poetry. 

If I could have only one piece of audio 
equipment for teaching poetry I would get a 
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good tape-recorder. For it will do every- 
thing that a record-player will do, and 
more. A tape-recorder will record your own 
voice or your students’ voices, and from 
your radio or television or disks. In fact, a 
tape may combine all these sources of sound. 
Let us say you are preparing a lecture on 
the popular ballad. You have some records 
of ballads on disks, some tapes taken from 
the radio, and others made by yourself or 
your friends. You record the disks on tape, 
arrange all your tape recordings in the de- 
sired order, and splice them together with 
splicing tape. Once made, the tape can be 
used each time you give the lecture. It’s 
wise to have your machine set up before 
the class begins. Then, since the machine 
starts and stops almost instantly, all you 
have to do is press the play and stop but- 
tons when you turn from your lecture to 
the recording or from the recording back 
to your lecture. By having all your re- 
corded material on one tape you lose no 
time in changing reels. 

Making tapes from disks has other uses. 
Often, as in playing Shakespeare, it is use- 
ful to stop from time to time for ex- 
planations or discussion. With disks, one 
has to lift the needle, which is easy 
enough, but getting it back in the right 
pe may cause confusion and annoyance. 
f a copy is made on tape, one need only 
press the stop button, explain what is 
necessary, and then press the play button. 
The machine will go on from the word 
where it was stopped. Copying on tape is 
also a way of prolonging the life of your 
disks, which get noisy and eventually wear 
out; tape doesn’t. A third use is in cutting 
out a part or parts of a record. When class 
time doesn’t permit playing the whole disk, 
a tape may be made and the rejected part 
cut out. 

I have used tape in three classes in which 
I teach poetry—Introduction to Literature, 
Interpretation of Poetry, and Chaucer. The 
first is too large a class to be practical for 
anything except listening, but the other 
courses permit recording by students as 
well as listening. In Poetry, interpretation 
is taught by oral reading as well as analysis. 
The reading may be recorded in the class 
or elsewhere and then played back to the 
class and discussed. Recording works best, 
of course, in small classes, where it may be 


used every week or two. Here the students 
may be asked to select and record a short 

rogram as part of their final examination. 
In Chaucer, the students learn to read in 
Middle English by listening to recordings 
and reading aloud along with the tape. 
Later they prepare to read solo from new 
material. Part of the final examination is a 
fifteen-minute reading in Middle English 
on tape. 

The poetry units in my Introduction are 
reinforced with tape-recordings, most of 
which I made myself. I make my own re- 
cordings partly because the poems I want 
are not available, even on disks, and partly 
because those that are available are not sat- 
isfactory. For example, the recordings of 
Poe’s “The Raven” are all too tame for 
my taste. It may be wondered why I pre- 
pare recordings when the simpler way 
would be just to stand up and read, as 
most teachers do. There are at least three 
reasons: (1) By making recordings I hear 
myself and can improve. (2) With a care- 
fully prepared tape to fall back on I have 
insurance against the times when I don’t 
feel like reading as well as I can, times 
when I am tired or have a cold. (3) Mod- 
ern students, conditioned as they are to 
radio and television, listen more attentively 
to recorded speech than to a personal pre- 
sentation, especially if the reader has dis- 
tracting mannerisms. To rivet attention 
still more on the poem, we provide a text 
to follow. 

To show how poems may be arranged 
in a unit for use in an introductory course, 
I shall describe four reels that I have made 
to help students understand the basic ele- 
ments and forms of poetry. Each reel plays 
25 to 35 minutes. When a reel contains sev- 
veral poems, the machine may be stopped 
between poems for preliminary discussion 
before and for clearing up of difficulties 
after hearing each. But when a reel contains 
only one poem, class time should be so ar- 
ranged that it can be heard at one sitting, 
so that the dynamic form remains un- 
broken. Poems are not assigned for home 
reading. The hour begins with guiding re- 
marks on the poem and the poetic tech- 
niques to listen for. The poem is then 
heard. If it is a short poem like “The 
Raven,” a discussion period should follow, 
in which students are asked to describe 
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what they heard, and obscure points are 
cleared up. If it is a long poem like “The 
Ancient Mariner,” the discussion period 
will have to be postponed till next time. 
These are the poems I have recorded: 

Reel 1. POE: “The Raven,” “Ulalume,” 
“The City in the Sea,” “To Helen,” “The 
Bells.” Introduction to tone and dynamic 
form; rhythm and sound patterns, such as 
sound symbolism, repetend, refrain, rhyme, 
alliteration, assonance. 

Reel 2. KEATS: “The Eve of St. Agnes.” 
Review tone and sound patterns. Develop 
dynamic form as it is involved in the frame, 
the rising and falling action of the story, 


and the change in tone at the turning point. 
Explain imagery and figures of speech and 
show how they are allowed full develop- 
ment in the Spenserian stanza. 

Reel 3. COLERIDGE: “The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner.” Review imagery, dyna- 
mic form, and sound patterns. Discuss levels 
of meaning: literal, poetic, and spiritual, 
and how they reinforce each other. 

Reel 4. HOUSMAN: Selections from A 
Shropshire Lad. How concentration is 
achieved through symbolism and mag 
structure. Intentional ambiguity. Shift of 


speaker and shift of tone. Use of sound 
patterns to enhance the melody. 


THE TEACHER OR THE TAPE-RECORDER? 
F. BAvERLE 


An associate professor at Ohio Wesleyan, Dr. Bauerle holds degrees from Michigan State 

University, the University of Michigan, and Western Reserve University, and he has 

taught at North Carolina State College. He has published pieces on George Ade and Rich- 
ard Eberhart in American Speech and The Explicator. 


“Tl take the teacher—you can have the 
gimmicks,” declares that gadfly of school 
and society Professor Kermit Eby of Chi- 
cago (Association of American Colleges 
Bulletin, Oct. 1956, p. 431). If we had no 
other choice, so would all of us who re- 
spect teaching and learning. Professor Eby’s 
vibrant protest against the growing em- 
phasis on gadgetry in schools and colleges 
certainly merits consideration. But is it 
true that we must choose between the 
teacher and the gimmick? Or can we keep 
both if we are careful about how the 
gimmick is used? 

The question, then, is what -constitutes 
“proper use”? Some essential requirements 
are these: the mechanism must not be used 
to replace the classroom instructor, or rele- 
gate him to the position of assistant; it 
must not be introduced to stretch dollars 
while short-changing the students; and 
above all, it must not encourage the stu- 
dents to slump down in their seats secure 
in the knowledge that they won’t be ex- 
pected to participate. Stated positively, the 
device should be so used that it aids the in- 
structor in stimulating the students (to 
paraphrase Whitehead) to exercise their 


imagination and their reason in the presence 
of knowledge. 

One electronic gadget able to meet these 
requirements without further modifications 
is the tape-recorder. Of course it may be 
misused and turn students into passive re- 
ceptors, but misuse must not discourage 
use. By experimenting with various meth- 
ods over the past three years, I have found 
several uses for the recorder that meet the 
basic requirements, among them the one 
discussed below. 

In Freshman Composition when students 
are trying to learn how to sort out facts, 
inferences, and judgments, I find the tape 
recorder of considerable value in helping 
them to sharpen their skill. They first read 
Hayakawa’s “Language of Reports” (found 
now in many freshman anthologies). After 
getting their terminology straightened out, 
they begin work with the easiest form, 
analyzing specimens of misvaluation found 
in the text and in other printed materials. 
Then they are confronted with the spoken 
word which is usually impossible to study 
effectively in the classroom, despite its be- 
ing the commonest mode of communica- 
tion. However, thanks to the tape-recorder, 
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which permits precise stops and starts and 
unlimited repetition, work with the spoken 
word is relatively easy. 

The varieties of speech available for 
analysis are numerous, but since most of 
our students today obtain their knowledge 
of current affairs from radio and TV news- 
casts rather than from books, magazines, 
and newspapers, the analysis of newscasts 
by well-known reporters possesses a high 
degree of relevance to the students’ lives 
and shows them the dangers of continuing 
their passive, uncritical listening habits. The 
night before work with the spoken word 
begins, I tape the programs of two, some- 
times three, newscasters such as Edward R. 
Murrow, Gabriel Heatter, Fulton Lewis, 
Jr. At class time the students are asked to 
draw three columns on a sheet of paper 
and label them “fact,” “inference,” and 
“judgment.” Then they are asked to listen 
to the taped programs, classify each state- 
ment as they hear it, and enter a check- 
mark in the appropriate column. After- 
wards we record the totals of ten students 
selected at random, figure averages for 
each reporter in all three columns, and 
then interpret our findings. (A sample of 
ten sets of totals saves class time by sim- 
plifying the arithmetic.) 

A word about the length of the taped 
materials. Experience has shown that this 
kind of critical listening is highly fatiguing; 
therefore total listening time shouldn’t run 
over twenty minutes. The best way to re- 
duce listening time is to erase as much of 
the middle portion of the broadcasts as 
necessary. This retains the beginning, when 
the major news items (useful for noting 
variation in treatment) are usually covered, 
as well as the ending, when the newscaster 
is most likely to present his own judgments. 
It is inadvisable to cut and splice the tape 
since the erased portions not only provide 
gaps of silence useful in locating parts for 
replay, but also serve as ellipses to indicate 


to the students where the tapes have been 
erased. 

In interpreting the results, the instructor 
needs to guard against the tendency of 
some students to conclude that any fact is 
good and all inference and judgment bad. 
The purpose of the work is not to inculcate 
slavish worship of fact and a scorn for non- 
fact. Rather we are trying primarily to 
teach them to sort out facts, inferences, 
and judgments. 

There are two additional matters well 
worth considering during the discussion: 
what are the relative amounts of fact and 
non-fact in the various programs, and how 
often does a newscaster offer inference and 
judgment as news? The- latter question 
often calls for a careful recheck. Usually 
students are quick to develop a sensitivity 
to judgment masquerading as fact. Thus, 
when a newscaster after many sarcastic 
judgments says, “Ill have more news for 
you in just a moment,” students smile 
knowingly or sometimes laugh aloud. Had 
they read in some assigned article that a 
particular newscaster was guilty of offer- 
ing his judgments as news, they would 
doubtless say (or think to themselves), 
“That’s merely the writer’s opinion.” But 
the tape recorder lets them hear and judge 
for themselves. 

The technique sketched above for using 
the tape recorder has no special merit as 
far as the choice of subject-matter is con- 
cerned. The main consideration is not 
what to use the recorder for, but bow to 
use it. When used properly it will result in 
learning, not in lulling; it will awaken in- 
terest and develop powers of discrimination 
and judgment, not increase the student- 
teacher ratio. When so used we need not 
worry about having to choose between the 
teacher and the gimmick. We can choose 
both, and by so choosing we can enliven 
the intellectual adventure. 


Forty-Eighth Annual Meeting of NCTE 


See pages 33-46 


A Cuassic MAIMED: A TRANSLATION OF BuNIN’S 
THE GENTLEMAN FROM SAN FRANCISCO’ EXAMINED 


Epwarp WaASIOLEK 


An assistant professor in the University of Chicago College, Dr. Wasiolek is a specialist 

in Russian literature, having written a Harvard doctoral thesis on Bunin and published 

Nine Soviet Portraits (with R. Bauer, 1955). He is also a generalist, with articles printed 
on Swift, Twain, and Conrad, and forthcoming on Dostoevsky and Faulkner. 


Although the works of Ivan Bunin, 1933 
winner of the Nobel Prize for literature 
and only Russian so honored, are not 
widely: known in America today, one short 
story of his, “The Gentleman from San 
Francisco,” enjoys permanent popularity. 
It is widely anthologized in volumes of 
“great short stories” and appears with 
regularity in texts designed for use in short 
story courses: students are guided by edi- 
torial questions and in some instances by 
short critical analyses to points of tech- 
nical excellence of style, structure, and 
character in short-story telling. To serve as 
a model of technical excellence, the text 
must be, within the limits of the necessary 
incommensurability of linguistic systems, an 
accurate translation of the original. 

A check of the most widely used trans- 
lation? shows that it contains almost a 
hundred translating errors: misreadings, 
awkward and almost non-idiomatic render- 
ings in English, omissions and additions 


It is found, for example, in the following 
volumes: Best Russian Short Stories, ed. Seltzer 
(1925); Best Short Stories of the World, ed. 
Bercovici (1925); A Book of Modern Short 
Stories, ed. Brewster (1929); A World of 
Great Stories, ed. Haydn and Cournos (1947); 
Studies in the Short Story, ed. Jaffe and Scott 
(1949); An Approach to Literature, ed. Brooks, 
Purser, and Warren (1952); The Story: A 
Critical Anthology, ed. Schorer (1953); The 
Art of Modern Fiction, ed. West and Stallman 
(1955); The Pocket Book of Short Stories, 
ed. Speare (1957). 

*There are at least four translations into 
English of “The Gentleman from San Fran- 
cisco,” but only the translations of A. Yar- 
molinsky and B. G. Guerney are widely used. 
The Yarmolinsky translation, which is under 
discussion in this paper, appears in about 75% 
of the volumes. The Guerney translation is 
quite good. 
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with no warrant from the original, and 
mistranslations that range from the loss 
of connotations of Russian words to those 
that vitiate the structure of the story and 
make an intelligent appraisal of the English 
difficult if not impossible. “Rome” is trans- 
lated as “Paris,” “shuffle-board” as “ping- 
pong,” “binoculars” as “opera glasses,” and 
“bull-fighting” as “bull-baiting.” Of one of 
the interminable paintings representing the 
“Descent from the Cross” which fatigue 
the Gentleman from San Francisco in 
Naples, Bunin says, “doubtlessly famous” 
(nepremenno znamenitoe) and the trans- 
lator says, “infallibility [sic] famous.” “A 
mangy pet dog” (oblezlaya sobachka) be- 
comes “a peeled-off dog,” whatever that 
means; the “rear of the hall” becomes the 
“depth of the hall;” a German’s “mad, 
wonderstruck eyes” (s sumashedshimi izu- 
mlennymi glazami) become “crazy, won- 
dering eyes”; of the daughter’s heart, 
touched with fear and uneasiness by the 
coincidence of her father’s dream and the 
appearance of the hotel manager, Bunin says 
“contracted suddenly by a feeling of sad- 
ness” (serdtse ee vnezapno szhalo toska); 
this becomes “longing suddenly compressed 
her heart.” Toska may be translated in 
certain contexts as “longing,” but here it is 
clearly inappropriate. The daughter’s feel- 
ing is one of mystical uneasiness about her 
father’s fate; there is no desire, no longing, 
for anything. 

More important for an adequate reading 
of the story than gross misstatements of 
fact or awkward English idioms, of which 
representative examples are given above, is 
the freedom the translator has taken with 
the text. Words, phrases, and even whole 
sentences are left out, and others, for no 
apparent reason, inserted. A “march” be- 
comes a “rag time march”; the shoes of 
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rich men on the arms of chairs in the ship’s 
salon become “dancing shoes” on “tables.” 
To Bunin’s description of the peasant 
wagon driver’s “full kets,” the transla- 
tion adds, without authority, “neither more 
nor less than four liras and forty centesimi.” 
The high dignitary Rex XVII, “who had 
resided on Capri and who had just left” 
becomes “who had spent three entire weeks 
on Capri, had just left the island.” To the 
description of the telegraph operator on 
the Atlantis, the translator adds, none of 
which is in the text, “who was eagerly 
catching the indistinct voices of vessels that 
hailed him, hundreds of miles away.” And 
when the Gentleman from San Francisco 
knocks at the door of his daughter’s room 
to ask if she and her mother were ready 
to go to dinner, the translator adds, ap- 
parently in playfulness, to the daughter’s 
simple answer “in five minutes, Papa,” “I 
am combing my hair.” And as the Gentle- 
man from San Francisco starts down the 
corridor to the dining hall, the translator 
continues with his digression on hair: “And 
thinking of her wonderful hair, streaming 
on her shoulders ....” 

The translation is just as arbitrary in 
what it leaves out. The Gentleman from 
San Francisco sits behind “numberless gob- 
lets and little goblets” and this becomes 
“goblets of varied sizes.” The young couple 
who play at being in love for the senti- 
mental satisfaction of the idle passengers 
are hired by the Lloyds of London accord- 
ing to Bunin; by the company according 
to the translation. In the reading room 
where the Gentleman from San _ Fran- 
cisco dies, the description of the Ger- 
man as old, unkempt, and resembling Ibsen 
is left out, as well as the fact that the 
yentleman takes a seat in the corner. The 
details are important. In the seconds before 
his death, the distaste with which the 
Gentleman from San Francisco regards the 
unkempt German, shown by his grimaces 
and by taking a seat in a corner, empha- 
sizes his attitude towards those not of his 
class. Much is lost also by omitting a few 
details of Bunin’s description of what would 
have happened to the Gentleman’s body 
had the German not aroused the entire 
hotel by his shouts: according to Bunin, 
“The Gentleman from San Francisco would 


have been seized by the feet and head and 


rushed by way of back corridors as far 
away from the scene as possible”; accord- 
ing to the translation, this is “the body of 
the Gentleman from San Francisco would 
have been rushed to some far corner.” 

The translating inadequacies pointed to 
so far make the translation irritating and 
unreliable. Those that follow, however, are 
far more serious, and more frequent; be- 
cause they cripple the intent of the author 
and make the translation unusable. 

A clumsy translation of the very first 
sentence of the story, for instance, blunts 
the irony of Bunin’s tone, and the effec- 
tiveness of rendering the author’s purpose 
depends upon preserving the ironical con- 
trasts that “structure” the details of the 
story. Bunin says of the Gentleman from 
San Francisco, “no one remembered his 
name, neither at Naples nor at Capri” 
(imeni ego ni v Neapole, ni na Kapri nikto 
ne zapommnil). This is rendered, “Neither 
at Naples nor on Capri could anyone recall 
his name.” Bunin wants to emphasize, at 
the very outset, the simple fact of complete 
oblivion. He does this in Russian by an 
extraordinary series of negatives and by 
choosing words with an initial “n,” which 
in sound reinforce the effect of negation. 
Four of the eleven words are negatives 
and six begin with an “n.” The structure 
of negatives in Russian cannot be repro- 
duced in English, but there is no reason 
to impair what English can do by changing 
“no one” to “anyone” and, more important, 
changing the simple past “remembered” to 
“could remember,” as if Bunin’s intent 
were to convey the effort of remembering 
and not exactly the opposite. 

There is a similar loss of irony in 
changing Bunin’s figure “He worked with- 
out folding his hands,” which foreshadows 
ironically the literal folding of the Gentle- 
man from San Francisco’s hands at the 
end of the story, to “he toiled unwearied- 
ly.”* Even the omission of small details 
such as Bunin’s comments on the Gentle- 
man’s closing of a window of his hotel 
room where the maitre d’hotel enters as 
“by his own hand, though in an unhabitual 


*The Guerney translation, which is generally 
accurate, also fails to preserve the irony of 
the figure: “he labored with never a pause for 
rest.” 
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and somewhat awkward manner” (reduced 
in the translation to “awkwardly”), and 
the omission, in describing the manner of 
the Gentleman’s death, of the fact that his 
mouth dropped open to show his gold- 
filled teeth are necessary to any full appre- 
ciation of the irony. The reminder of the 
Gentleman’s wealth, while he shakes in a 
death rattle, is a particularly macabre de- 
tail emphasizing the ineffectiveness of his 
values before the central mystery of death, 
and Bunin’s insistence, right before death, 
on the unhabitual manner of the Gentle- 
man’s doing things “by his own hand” 
is part of the very important master- 
servant theme throughout. 


The master-servant thread is further mu- 
tilated by a mistranslation of one of Luigi's 
actions. Of the Sicilian bell boy’s antics 
in the corridor, Bunin says, “making grim- 
aces of fear, bringing the maids to tears 
with laughter” (delaya grimassy uzhasa, do 
slyoz smeshivshie gornichnykh). This is 
rendered, “made funny faces at the cham- 
bermaids . . . making them laugh until the 


tears came.” The translation is not only 
odd, but confuses the object of Luigi’s 
antics, the spirit in which they are made, 


and generally obscures his role in the story: 
to underscore the contrast between the 
naive belief of the Gentleman from San 
Francisco that the flocks of servants which 
surround him throughout his journey serve 
him willingly, even enthusiastically, and 
the actual attitude of the servants, caught in 
the mock fear of Luigi and the laughter of 
the chambermaids. Yet, according to this 
translation, Luigi’s role is reduced to mak- 
ing funny faces. 

It is quite possible that the defective 
translation may have contributed to the 
misunderstanding of Luigi’s role in the an- 
alysis which accompanies the story in 
Brooks, Purser, and Warren’s An Ap- 
proach to Literature (1952, pp. 174-177). 
It is difficult to disentangle the errors 
which are the inevitable consequence of the 
dialectic, assumed at the outset, of social 
injustice and those which may result from 
using an extremely defective translation. 
The authors see Luigi as a representative of 
the corruption of the servant class in a 
general atmosphere of social injustice. This 
is to make far too much of Luigi (a con- 


sequence of the dialectic), and it is to look 
too severely at the stout bell boy (a con- 
sequence of the defective translation). 
Bunin’s focus throughout is on the Gentle- 
man from San Francisco, and Luigi’s func- 
tion is solely to reveal to the reader the 
contradiction between the Gentleman’s 
beliefs and the real attitude of the servant 
class. If we understand Luigi as making idle 
funny faces, Bunin’s use of him to reveal 
the contradiction is obscured and a misin- 
terpretation of the kind in An Approach to 
Literature becomes plausible. 

One of Bunin’s most effective ironical 
scenes takes place on board the Atlantis 
near Gibraltar. The scene in which the 
Gentleman from San Francisco eyes las- 
civiously a shapely blonde underlines the 
shoddiness of the pleasures he feels is his 
due after fifty years of harassing Chinese 
coolies. The blonde is a fit measure of his 
desires: her eyes are painted in the latest 
fashion, she is strikingly shapely, and leads 
a hunched-up mangy pup on a silver chain. 
The translation defeats completely the in- 
tention of the author. The emphasis on the 
“surprising physical build” becomes the 
opposite “stately” and the mangy pup be- 
comes the un-English “peeled-off pet dog.” 
The detail of the silver chain is left out 
completely. On another level, that of lit- 
erary tradition, the translation obscures 
Bunin’s ironic allusion to the blonde in 
Chekhov’s “The Lady and the Pet Dog,” 
in which Chekhov painted a romantic com- 
plication of pathetic hopelessness. In insist- 
ing on the Blonde’s painted eyes, mangy 
dog, and the Gentleman’s lascivious stares, 
Bunin, in miniature, is robbing Chekhov’s 
situation of its warm sympathy. In Bunin’s 
scene there is not “pathetic hopelessness,” 
only crass sensuality. 

The most important omission by the 
translator, and one that first motivated this 
analysis, is the comment Bunin makes, in 
describing the Gentleman from San Fran- 
cisco’s activities in Rome, that the Gentle- 
man, irritated by bad weather, his nerves 
frayed by petty quarrels with his wife, and 
bored by the tours he so little appreciates 
takes to drinking too much “and to looking 
too much at peep shows in dens of ingen- 
ious debauchery” (i slishkom mnogo 
lyubovalsya ‘zhivymi kartinami’ v pritonakh 


il 
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tonkogo razvrata).* This detail, omitted in 
the translation, is crucial to the under- 
standing of one of the important structural 
patterns in the story. In preparation for his 
trip, the Gentleman from San Francisco 
had made out for himself a lengthy itin- 
erary. Among the things he hoped to 
enjoy were the sun of Italy, the love of 
young Neapolitan girls, not gratuitously of 
course, the tarentella, the singing of wan- 
dering minstrels, and the sight of ancient 
monuments. As the story progresses there 
is an ironic qualification of each antici- 
pated pleasure: he dies on the evening 
that he was to see the tarentella; meets his 
end on the sight of an ancient monument 
of another tyrant; never enjoys the sun- 


‘In preparing the text of “The Gentleman 
from San Francisco” for his collected works 
(published 1934-1936), Bunin made a minor 
change in this passage: “in dens of ingenious 
debauchery” (v pritonakh tonkogo razvrata) 
became simply “in some dens” (v nekotorykh 
pritonakh). The 1934-1936 edition contains a 
few other minor changes, none of which is 
important to this study. The Yarmolinsk 
translation appeared in the twenties, well 
before the version in the collected edition. 


light of Southern Italy, for it breaks fully 
only over his corpse; the wandering min- 
strels sing as his body is being carried 
back to the mainland in a soda box; and 
for the shoddy affairs he had planned, he 
must substitute shoddy pictures. The detail 
omitted in the translation is necessary for 
the systematic qualification of the Gentle- 
man from San Francisco’s itinerary. 

The ironic qualification of the itinerary 
is part of the larger framework of ironic 
contrasts, the most important of which are 
those of his trip across and back on the At- 
lantis, the “island” of the new civilization; 
the ironic recreation of the ship’s royal 
splendor (to the use of an apartment va- 
cated by Rex XVII) on another island, 
Capri; and the contrast of both with the 
final situation of the Gentleman from San 
Francisco in the small, anonymous, shabby 
dark room where he lies in death. 

Bunin has written a masterpiece and the 
story deserves to be included in collections 
of great short stories and to serve as a 
model of excellence in anthologies on the 
technique of short story telling. The trans- 
lation students are most likely to read 
is unfortunately something other than 
“The Gentleman from San Francisco.” 


From a Southern Study 
SUMMERS 


Of course you’ve heard about Grandmother Byrd 
Who can’t speak a word since the minister left, 


And Cousin Cathleen who went quite off her bean 
While quartering Dorene. Indeed we're bereft 


As well as sad, for our darling Dad 
Has gone as mad as an August dog 


And poor little Mother and her half step-brother 
Smothered each other by the live oak log. 


I’m in such a brown study as I watch the muddy 
Water flow over Buddy—he was terribly dear— 


But how I go on! Dew diamonds the lawn 
And someone is rustling the northeast portiere. 


Poet and writer of fiction, Hollis Summers is also a professor at the University of 

Kentucky. He graduated from Georgetown College, taught high school in Kentucky 

for seven years and then returned to teach at Georgetown, taking his Ph.D. at the State 

University of lowa. He has a new book of poems to be published and a textbook 
Introducing Literature. 


Current English Forum 


Questions on usage should be sent to the chairman of the NCTE Committee on Current 
English, Professor Margaret M. Bryant, Department of English, Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


“ELLIPTICAL CLAUSES’ WITH ADVERBS 
HANKEY 


The author, with an English M.A. from the University of Pittsburgh and a linguistics 
M.A. from the University of Michigan, is an instructor in English and Speech at Colo- 
rado, where he is compiling a linguistic geography of Colorado for a Michigan Ph.D. 


Of all the solecisms that plague Eng- 
lish teachers, the dangling construction 
especially offends our ideas of common 
sense and logic. And that variety which 
forces us to our most patient and lucid 
explanations is perhaps the dangling ellip- 
tical clause we have in When barking, I 
bate dogs. Feeling that simple rearrange- 
ment allows little improvement, we set 
this off from its fellow-sin, the misplaced 
modifier, and explain by common sense the 
dog-hater’s claim that he barks (When 1 
am barking—“understood”). But our associ- 
ation of this lapse with equally amusing 
“misplacements” (We pole a boy and his 
dog who was carrying a fishing rod or 
We passed a boy who was carrying a fishing 
rod and his dog) shows us that these are 
much more alike than our separate names 
for them would indicate. This similarity 
should suggest a way of describing the 
fault of dangling constructions more ex- 
actly than we do. That is, we can better 
- a finger on the corrections these dang- 
ing sentences need by paying attention 
to their syntax than by discussing what 
they do not say. 

In place of ellipsis here we can use two 
assumptions which provide another explan- 
ation that is quite consistent with the pat- 
terns English sentences follow. The safest 
assumption about English sentence struc- 
ture, if we want to be consistent in our 
point of view, is the assumption that any 
description we give—whether of a particu- 
lar sentence or of a typical pattern—should 
account for the arrangement as it stands. 
From this point of view we make better 
sense when we speak, for example, of 


subjectless sentences than we do by calling 
the subject “understood.” There is more to 
this than just “two ways of saying the 
same thing” about the English imperative, 
or request, sentence. Once we have opened 
the door to those parts of a sentence which 
are “undarstood,” it will be hard to decide 
just where to stop. Even the most con- 
firmed you-understooder might not be 
happy with the classification of Tuesday 
and me as objects of elliptical (or “sup- 
pressed”) prepositions in these sentences: 
He gets paid |on| each Tuesday. Tell 
[to] me the answer (Tell the answer to 
me.) Yet this explanation of these construc- 
tions seems necessary to at least a few 
grammarians who find the “understood” 
ellipsis a vital part of English grammar. 
But the fact that it is possible to explain 
these, with nothing “understood,” as ad- 
verbial noun and indirect object (as in 
Fries, The Structure of English, pp. 195, 
192-193) should make us conscious of the 
need for a close examination of the actual 
construction, in both study and teaching. 

That this close examination will work 
for the “elliptical clause,” too, we may see 
by considering the very strong similarity 
of adverbs and prepositions. The history 
of English gives a clear picture of the 
derivation of prepositions from adverbs, 
and this relationship is still clear for all 
but a few of the most common prepositions 
(at, from, of, with) which rarely, if ever, 
appear as adverbs. The result of this his- 
torical development is that almost all prep- 
ositions are adverbs, but only a limited 
number of English adverbs serve as prep- 
ositions, connecting other parts of speech. 
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If we think, for the moment, of preposi- 
tions as a “select” group of adverbs, the 
solution discussed here might not be too 
startling. 

When we assume that the best explana- 
tion of a construction is thé one that deals 
only with the expressed statement and 
that only some adverbs are also preposi- 
tions, we can fully appreciate such a 
treatment of certain “elliptical clauses” with 
adverbs as we find in Pau! Roberts’s Under- 
standing Grammar (p. 330). Roberts tells 
us, “When the elliptical clause becomes 
more common than the full clause, there is 
a tendency to construe the conjunction 
ladverbial, subordinating] as a preposition.” 
To illustrate this tendency, he says of the 
sentence After visiting in Lansing, we went 
on to Kalamazoo: “We may best say 
that after is a preposition with the gerund 
visiting as its object.” In this explanation 
we find a neat, efficient account which 
leaves nothing of the sentence for us to 
guess at and fill in. And if grammar is not 
for us a guessing game, but rather a really 
serious study of our language, Roberts’s 
solution strikes us as the real thing. 

But suppose we change Roberts’s sen- 
tence to a syntactically parallel When visit- 
ing in Lansing, we went over to East Lan- 
sing. Now we are likely to balk at the kind 
of explanation he has given, even though 
we admit that the two sentences are alike. 
Why our hesitation here? All our experi- 
ence with grammar, of course, tells us that 
after is both a preposition (After the game, 
we joined the crowd) and an adverb (After 
the game ended, we joined the crowd), but 
that when “is always” an adverb. No matter 
how frequent this “elliptical clause” with 
when is, we are not likely to construe it 
willingly as a prepositional phrase because 
when “is not” one of those adverbs which 
also function as prepositions. Even Roberts, 
whose book contains many happy recon- 
ciliations of traditional grammar and struc- 
tural analysis, will go no further than this 
in pursuing the point he has made. 


His choice ,is reasonable enough in view 
of the dilemma this when-construction pre- 
sents us. On the one hand, we have differ- 
ing explanations of constructions that are 
alike: after visiting and when visiting; on 
the other, we are forced to ignore .the 
customary classification of when as an ad- 


verb that is not also a preposition. The 
first alternative, separating these construc- 
tions by different explanations, does lead 
to an annoying inconsistency—as we can 
see by comparing these sentences: Before 
visiting in Lansing, we stopped off in Ann 
Arbor. When visiting in Lansing, we went 
over to East Lansing. After visiting in 
Lansing, we went on to Kalamazoo, What 
are the differences between and among 
these sentences? Certainly the grammatical 
parallelism is easy to see, and the difference 
of before, when, and after in these “ellipti- 
cal clauses” is precisely the same as that 
in the “true” clause before/when/after we 
visited in Lansing. That is, these three 
words differ not by part-of-speech dis- 
tinctions, but as vocabulary items; they re- 
flect a choice in diction among “precedent,” 
“concurrent,” and “subsequent” time-mean- 
ings. Separating when from the others here 
should disturb us just as much as separating 
during from a similar set in other contexts: 
before/during/after our visit in Lansing. 

The second alternative forces us to a dis- 
turbing decision here. Are we to redefine 
when (and while, if, and many another ad- 
verb in similar constructions) as a prepo- 
sition? Such a view does perhaps take 
quite a lot of “getting used to.” Stull, with 
constructions like this we will have to 
choose whether to follow an erratic and 
uncertain English grammar or to maintain 
a consistent descriptive and teaching view- 
point, even at the cost of peace of mind. 
If we choose the latter course, and I think 
we should, we must then follow the lead 
Roberts has given us and regard the se- 
quence of an (uninflected) adverb and a 
verbal in -ing as a phrase which, however 
we name it, is grammatically parallel and 
equivalent to a prepositional phrase. 

We can see even better that this paral- 
lelism and equivalence amounts to identity 
when we look beyond the internal make- 
up of these “elliptical clauses” to their 
syntactic ties with the other elements in 
a sentence. Their likeness to the preposi- 
tional phrase is especially clear in such 
a “dangling” construction as When bark- 
ing, | bate dogs, which Roberts uses (p. 
330) to show that “Many elliptical adverb 
clauses (and also their prepositional and 
verbal equivalents) must be followed by 
a subject of the main clause that is equiva- 
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lent to the subject omitted from the ad- 
verb clause.” That is, unless we correct 
this sentence by — the subject of the 
main clause and filling in the ellipsis— 
When dogs are barking, 1 hate them—we 
must use the would-be subject of the 
omitted clause as the subject of the main 
clause: When barking, dogs annoy me. 

While Roberts’s explanation does make 
correction possible, it is no more a com- 
mentary on the grammar of the dangling 
sentence than is our suggestion that the 
sentence When he awakened, his bedroom 
door was closed says acceptably what is 
not expressed by On awakening, his bed- 
room door was closed. The latter certainly 
“dangles,” but it is probably “elliptical” 
only to the extremist. What does bother 
us in such sentences as this, and When 
barking, | . . . , is the all-too-clear gram- 
matical clue present in the modifying pat- 
terns. Both the acceptable and the dangling 
“elliptical adverbial clauses” serve as modi- 
fiers of the subject noun or noun equiva- 
lent; it is for this reason that we object 
to a barking /. We can further see the like- 
ness of these “clauses” and the prepositional 
phrase here: When barking, dogs annoy 
me. (Cf. When barking, I hate dogs.) 
When singing, she pleases me. (Cf. When 
singing, 1 admire her.) At attention, he 
frightens me. (Cf. At attention, I fear him.) 
Each of these pairs shows a reverse of the 
actor-action-goal relationships, but keeps 
the same grammatical meaning: modifier, 
subject, verb, object. Although the “per- 
son or thing described” changes, the gram- 
matical function of the introductory 
phrase—an adjective phrase modifying the 
subject—remains the same. 

The fact that only one of these six sen- 
tences is clearly objectionable shows us 
where to look for an explanation. The real 
fault here, and with dangling constructions 
in general, is not in the grammatical ar- 
rangement itself. There is a conflict be- 
tween what the syntax “says” and what 
our experience leads us to expect. When 


barking, I bate dogs has a clear meaning, 
but since we expect some other connection 
between / and barking, we reject that 
meaning, and call the expression of that 
meaning “wrong.” It is, nevertheless, no 
more ungrammatical than the statement All 
sheep are fish. Inasmuch as these are 
errors, they are illogical—their meanings 
are “untrue,” thus “wrong”—rather than 
ungrammatical. 

When we teach away these errors with 
exercises in modifying patterns, we are 
teaching grammar only in a “correlating” 
sense, as when we say that two nouns 
joined by a linking verb must “refer to 
the same thing,” or when we remind our 
students that the use of he and she will 
depend upon the state of affairs “in the 
outside world.” That is, we are not looking 
at patterns of expression that are or are not 
“English” (strictly, “grammar”) but rather 
at the specific choices of forms and ar- 
rangements we need for a given meaning 
(thus “diction,” even “semantics”). While 
this latter purpose is necessary in our work, 
it is clearly enough apart from purely 
grammatical problems to excuse this repeti- 
tion of the difference. 

Referring to only a few expressions like 
those mentioned here will not, of course, 
justify discarding elliptical from the gram- 
marian’s shop talk. But neither does the 
use of the work-with-what-you-have prin- 
ciple throw the study and teaching of Eng- 
lish grammar and sentence structure into 
confusion. It seems probable, on the con- 
trary, that our readjustment in terminology 
may be repaid by an increased understand- 
ing of syntactic relationships. For what is 
perhaps the wisest evaluation of the appeal 
to ellipsis we need remember what 
Roberts, in another connection (preposi- 
tional phrases, p. 224), points out: “But 
here, as usually, ellipsis merely explains 
how the construction developed; it has no 
bearing on our present feeling for the con- 
struction.” 


Anniversary 
1958-1959 and Volume 20 of College English represent a double birthday— 
the twentieth of the magazine under the present title, and the thirtieth as a 
periodical oe from the original English Journal—allowing Council members 
and all readers to greet W. Wilbur Hatfield, the editor for over four decades. 


Rebuttal 


Tom SAwYER’s FENCE 


(Note: The letters below conclude the discussion.) 


Sir: 

It is good to know that one point made in 
my little note on Tom Sawyer’s fence (CE, 
Jan. 1958) is acceptable to Robert C. Cosbey 
(Apr.). He agrees that the fence as described 
by Mark Twain was constructed of horizontal 
boards. 

On the other hand, he objects that there 
might be some difficulty in ee a small 
boy’s being able to scramble over such a fence 
instead of going through the gate. Apparently 
Mr. Cosbey was raised in the city or in 
sheltered surroundings. When I was a boy a 
nine-foot fence presented no obstacle, particu- 
larly if it had horizontal boards to provide a 
toehold. 


To my “slumbering sense of humor” it has 
always appeared highly amusing that a boy 
would choose to climb the fence rather than 
going around by the gate, on the theory that 
this route is “quicker.” 

Tyrus Hittway 
Cororano Strate 


P.S. Mr. McElderry (May) is to be thanked 
for searching out the early illustrations of the 
fence episode made by True Williams, an 
illustrator undoubtedly satisfactory to Mark 
Twain. Such evidence ought clearly to carry 
some weight. 

There can be little question that Tom was 
assigned to the whitewashing of the front fence 
rather than any back fence. A careful reading 


of Chapter II reveals that the fence was built 
along a sidewalk, and other details confirm the 
placing of it in front of the house. 

P.PS. It is conceivable that the fence ran all 
the way around the house, or at least that it 
occupied more than one side of the — 
In any case, thirty yards amounts to only 
ninety feet. 


Sir: 

I do not believe that CE is the proper 
journal for notes such as “Tom Sawyer’s 
Fence,” but Prof. Hillway may be interested 
in the illustration by Moreau Dennis in The 
Book of Knowledge (1953 ed., VI, 2132), 
which pictures exactly the style of fence de- 
scribed in the novel. 

The reason that the restorers of the Mark 
Twain house in Hannibal did not build a 
horizontal fence is that the original was verti- 
cal. The frequently printed photograph taken 
in 1902, showing Mark Twain standing in the 
doorway of his boyhood home, shows a verti- 
cal fence about the height of a grown man. 
The restored fence looks like the one in the 

John A. Winkler, in Mark Twain's 

annibal, a guidebook sold at the Becky © 
Thatcher Book Shop in Hannibal, states (p. 8) 
that the present fence is “just like” the one 
there during Twain’s boybood. 


Rosert H. Woopwarp 
San Jose State Coiece 


PoETRY 


Sir: 

Eight-point footnotes subordinate. It is un- 
fortunate that the most important, most needs- 
to-be-emphasized, sentence in Professor Ander- 
son’s “Metrical Deviations and the Teaching of 
Poetry” (Mar. 1958) is so made inconspic- 
uous. The notion that monotony is per se bad 
and variety per se good, in reading poetry or 
in any other communication to be got by ear, 
is a most pernicious notion and has had a bale- 
ful influence. “The basic principle is this:” 
and Professor Anderson puts it perfectly, if 
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in a footnote, “when metrical stress and 
rhetorical stress conflict, rhetorical stress takes 
precedence.” The examples are impeccable, ex- 
cept—when were there examples that couldn’t 
be pecked at a bit!—for line 8 of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnet 73, where the verb is seals up 
with equal or nearly equal stress on both 
syllables; and perhaps line 11, where whercon 
does not demand a stress. 

Lee S. 
Speech Research Laporatory, 
University oF 


Counciletter 


Tue SECOND VicE-PRESMENT’s CONVENTION REPORT 
HELEN F. OLson 


The invitation to write a page or so for 
the journals telling about the programs 
planned for Friday 28 November as part 
of the convention of the Council in Pitts- 
burgh, affords a much desired opportunity 
to thank all the hundreds of persons who 
have assisted in one way or another in pre- 
paring this series. From the day when the 
program was announced at the business 
meeting in Minneapolis, generous and help- 
ful suggestions have been coming to the 
Second Vice-President from all over the 
country. More than six hundred persons 
have sent in ideas for topics or have sug- 
gested possible participants. It would have 
been most desirable to have been able to 
write a personal note thanking each one for 
his contributions. Since this is not possible, 
I welcome this chance to express apprecia- 
tion to you all through the pages of the 
NCTE journals. Special gratitude is due the 
members of the advisory committee, who 
met each request for help with prompt and 
efficient response: Harold Allen, Paul 
Farmer, James Mason, Milacent Ocvirk, 
and. Edna Sterling. 

In the series of programs planned for 
Friday, there should be something of in- 
terest to everyone concerned with any 
aspect of the teaching of English or of re- 
search in this field. As a result of nu- 
merous requests, a slight change in organ- 
ization has been effected in developing 
this year’s programs. The problem has 
been to meet two different kinds of sug- 
gestions: to arrange for meetings on a suf- 
ficiently wide-spread number of topics to 
meet the interests of the diverse member- 
ship of NCTE; and second, to enable a 
person who wishes to do so to “follow 
through” in one area during several meet- 
ings rather than to scatter his attention. 

In response to the first suggestion, fifty- 
five programs have been arranged. These 
are fairly evenly distributed according to 
elementary school, junior high school, 
senior high school, and college. Some of 


the programs are concerned with only 
one grade level; others are centered upon 
topics that include a spread of grade levels. 
Attention has been given also to such spe- 
cial groups as the beginning teacher, visi- 
tors from foreign lands, people who have 
been on foreign exchange, the librarians, 
and the National Books Committee. One 
program is centered upon the humanities 
as emphasized in the John Hay Whitney 
Foundation program, and several Whitney 
Fellows are utilized as participants. Mem- 
bers of the American Speech Association 
have been most helpful and are participa- 
ting in several programs; one program has 
been planned as a joint presentation of 
NCTE and the International Reading As- 
sociation. 

In response to the second suggestion, 
this year’s offerings are organized into 
three series: the first from 9:00 to 10:15, 
the second from 10:30 to 12:00, and the 
third from 3:00 to 5:00. This first series 
will consist of five large, keynote meetings, 
each considering one of the major aspects 
of English teaching. 

The second series will consist of twenty- 
six small-group programs growing out of 
and related to the keynote program. Each 
of these programs will consider more spe- 
cifically some aspect of the keynote pro- 
grams. A person wishing to examine more 
fully the topic of Keynote Program I 
would be guided by the numbering sys- 
tem in selecting his meeting for the second 
series. 

The third series will consist mostly of 
demonstrations and discussions. Twenty- 
four such meetings have been planned. In 
a few cases, especially programs dealing 
with individual literary figures such as 
Joyce, the meetings are devoted to initial 
talks and speaker-audience discussion. Ele- 
mentary school children, secondary school 
pupils, and college students will participate 
in the demonstrations. Film, television, and 
other audio-visual aids will be demon- 
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strated. Various approaches to teaching, 
such as use of linguistics in teaching writing 
and in teaching poetry, will be shown. 
There is no reason why a person who has 
attended one keynote program should not 
attend small group meetings and demon- 
strations related to other keynote programs, 
if he so desires. However, a person wish- 
ing to follow through on the same topic 
will be able to do so. For instance, a per- 
son who is interested in Keynote Program 
V, Experimental Programs, may attend 
one of the following demonstrations dur- 
ing the third series: a film on unit 
type teaching; a demonstration on lin- 
guistics as used in the composition class- 
room, a film for teaching English to sopho- 
mores at the university, or a demonstration 
of teaching procedures sound at almost all 
grade levels. 

Indications seem clear that the 1958 
convention will continue the steady prog- 
ress over the years toward better and sig- 
nificant representation. Included in the 
Friday programs are about four hundred 
adult participants. In addition, nearly one 
hundred students will be involved in the 
demonstrations. Represented by adult par- 
ticipants are forty-three states and Canada. 
Numerous other countries will be rep- 
resented through persons who have been 
away on leave and through visitors from 
overseas. 

To the Second Vice-President the great- 
est gain in planning the series has been the 
increased recognition of the importance 
which the Council has for so many people. 
The fact that hundreds of persons, each 
an outstanding leader in his own field and 
area, are willing to come from all over 
the United States and Canada reveals a 
professional attitude seldom equaled and 
surely never excelled. Their mere presence 
on the program of the participants is evi- 
dence of the high place held by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
among professional organizations. Special 
recognition, too, is due to the hard-work- 
ing local committees. Without their un- 
stinting, unselfish effort, the convention 
would not be possible. 


Section ELEctions 


In close voting the members of the Col- 
lege Section have elected Francis E. Bow- 


man (Duke) and William S. Ward (Ken- 
tucky) as members. of the Section Com- 
mittee, and Francis Christensen (USC) and 
Louis M. Myers (Arizona State, Tempe) 
as Directors representing the Section. 


The following were elected as College 
English advisers: Medieval, Bartlett J. 
Whiting (Harvard); Renaissance, Robert 
Hoopes (ACLS, formerly Stanford); 17th 
Century, Kester Svendsen (Oklahoma); 
World, Vernon Hall, Jr. (Dartmouth); 
Fiction, Maurice Beebe (Purdue); Teach- 
ing of Literature, Robert B. Heilman 
(Washington); Linguistics, Harold B. Al- 
len (Minnesota); and Communication, 
Harrison Hayford (Northwestern). 


NCTE European Tours—1959 


Five weeks in the British Isles and three 
weeks on the Continent are included in 
the preliminary plans for the NCTE’s all- 
expense study-tours for the summer of 
1959. As usual, the tours will feature places 
of literary interest, as study and pleasure 
join in a combination available nowhere 
else. One highlight of 1959 will be eight 
days in London, with study of the Vic- 
torian novel under the guidance of profes- 
sors from the University of London, and 
trips to places depicted in those novels and 
in other British writings. A second—and 
unique—highlight will be eight days at 
sho of Nottingham, studying the 
ways that English is taught in the British 
Isles. Visits to elementary, secondary, and 
college classes, and social evenings with 
British teachers, as well as lectures, are 
being planned. Also included in the ten- 
tative itinerary are three days in Dublin, 
three in Edinburgh, two in Stratford, two 
in Exeter, two in Heidelberg, two in Lu- 
cerne, two in Venice, two in Florence, 
three in Rome, and three in Paris, as well 
as shorter sojourns in other places of liter- 
ary significance. It is expected that the 
cost—covering transportation, lodging, food, 
guides, lectures, theater tickets,. etc.—will 
be $898 for the British section alone, or 
$1285 for the entire eight weeks. More 
details will be available shortly. You may, 
however, reserve a place for yourself at 
once. Write to Study Abroad, 250 W. 57th 
Street, N. Y. 19, for information about 
reservations, 


Forty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 27-29 November 1958 


The headquarters hotel will be the Penn-Sheraton (formerly called the William 
Penn). Requests for room reservations should be sent directly to the hotel. Should 
there be no rooms left when your request arrives, a room will be reserved for you at 
one of the other hotels near the Penn-Sheraton. 


Convention theme: 
Act Well Your Part 


Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
Alexander Pope, An Essay on Man 


Preregistration: Preregistration saves $1.00, as well as time. The preregistration fee 
is $2.00; registration at the convention costs $3.00. When you preregister you may also 
reserve tickets for the special meal functions. Prices are $6.00 for the Annual Banquet, 
$4.00 for each of the a luncheons, and $3.00 for the PRR-Affiliate Breakfast, all 
gratuities included. Your preregistration should be sent before 15 November to Eliza- 
beth Stormfels, 533 Marwood Avenue, McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania. Registration or 
preregistration of college students who are preparing to teach English costs $1.00. 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


Note: The following program is not complete and it may contain some inac- 
curacies. Names of several major speakers and other participants are not included. The 
reason is that copy for the NCTE October magazines is due 1 August, before some , 
details of the convention can be arranged. Complete and accurate programs will be 
given registrants at the convention or may be obtained shortly after 1 November 
from NCTE, 704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. 

Because of the length of the program, only sessions of particular interest to 
college teachers are given in detail below. However, it is of major importance to note 
that even as the NCTE comprises teachers at every level of English instruction, so 
does the convention program this year cut across many of the traditional barriers 
among elementary, secondary, college, and graduate teachers. 


MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY 24-26 NOVEMBER 


Meeting of the Executive Committee, 9:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m. Monday and Tuesday; 
9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. Wednesday. 


WEDNESDAY 26 NOVEMBER 
Meeting of the Commission on the English Curriculum, 9:30 a.m.-10:00 p.m. 
Meeting of the Commission on the Profession, 9:30 a.m.-10:00 p.m. 


THURSDAY 27 NOVEMBER 
Opening of Pittsburgh Bicentennial Celebration, 9:00 a.m. 
Exhibit of textbooks and other aids for teaching (continues until Saturday noon) 
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Registration, 8:00 a.m.-10:00 a.m. (continues on Friday and Saturday) 


Meeting of the Board of Directors, 9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon. 
(All members of the Council are invited to attend as auditors.) 


Luncheons and Working Sessions of Council Committees, as arranged by their 
chairman, 12:15 p.m.-3:00 p.m. 
Luncheon Meeting of CCCC Executive Committee, 12:15 p.m.-3:00 p.m. 


Annual Business Meeting, 3:15 p.m.-4:30 p.m. 
(All members of the Council are eligible to participate.) 


Genera Session, 8:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Helen F. Olson, Seattle Public Schools, Second Vice-President of the Council 
Address: “Act Well Your Part,” Brice Harris, Pennsylvania State University, President 
of the Council. 


Panel: “Highlights of the Basic Issues Conferences” 
Chairman: Albert H. Marckwardt, University of Michigan 
Elementary: Alvina T. Burrows, New York University 
Secondary: Edward J. Gordon, Germantown Friends School 
College: John C. Gerber, State University of lowa 


GENERAL PLAN FOR THE PROGRAMS 
FOR FRIDAY 28 NOVEMBER 
Series One: 9:00-10:15 a.m.: Five Keynote Programs 

Keynote Program I: Problems of design and structure in the Language Arts 
curriculum 

Keynote Program II: Interpreting the English Language Arts program to teachers, 
administrators, and community 

—— Program III: Maintenance of scholarship commensurate with individual 
abilities 

Keynote Program IV: Preparing a teacher of the English Language Arts 

Keynote Program V: Experimental programs 


Series Two: 10:30 a.m.-12:00 noon: ries programs dealing with more 
limited topics within the general framework of the keynote 
programs 

Programs Related to Keynote Program I: I-a, I-b, I-c, I-d, I-e, I-f 
Programs Related to Keynote Program II: Il-a, II-b, Il-c, Il-d, Il-e 
Programs Related to Keynote Program III: Ill-a, IIl-b, IIl-c, 

Ill-d, Ill-e, II-f, Il-g 
Programs Related to Keynote Program IV: IV-a, IV-b, IV-c, IV-d 
Programs Related to Keynote Program V: V-a, V-b, V-c, V-d 


Series Three: 3:00-5:00 p.m.: Demonstrations and discussions growing out of 
the keynote programs 
Programs Related to Keynote Program I: I-1, I-2, I-3, I-4, 1-5, I-6 
Programs Related to Keynote Program II: II-1, II-2, Il-3, II-4, II-5, 
II-6 
Programs Related to Keynote Program III: III-1, III-3, 
Ill-4, 
Programs Related to Keynote Program IV: IV-1, IV-2, IV-3 
Programs Related to Keynote Program V: V-1, V-2, V-3, V-4 


THE 1958 CONVENTION 


FRIDAY MORNING 28 NOVEMBER 
Series One: 9:00-10:15 a.m. 


Keynote Program I: Problems of Design and Structure in the Language Arts 
Curriculum 

Chairman: John J. De Boer, Editor of Elementary English, University of Illinois 

Speakers: “What Research Tells Concerning an Adequate Language Arts Program, 
Kindergarten through Grade Twelve”—David Russell, University of California 

“Important Considerations for the Teacher of Language Arts in the Elementary 
School”—Helen K. Mackintosh, U. S. Office of Education 

“Basic Aims in Teaching Language Arts in the Secondary School”—Frances Erickson, 
Ballard High School, Seattle 

“Articulation between High-School and College English Courses”— Frwin Steinberg, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Keynote ProcraM II: Interpreting the English Language Arts Program to 
Teachers, Administrators, and Community 

Chairman: Arno Jewett, U. S. Office of Education 

Speakers: “The Professional Status of the Teacher of English—-What It IS and What 
It Could Be”—Robert Pooley, University of Wisconsin 

“Interpreting the Teacher-Training Program”—F. James Rybak, University of Illinois 

“The Great Books Program and the Teaching of Literature”—James L. Jarrett, Presi- 
dent, The Great Books Foundation, Chicago 

“Interpreting the Program to the Public”—Joseph Mersand, Jamaica High School, 
Jamaica, New York, First Vice-President of the Council 


Keynote Program III: Maintenance of Scholarship Commensurate with Indi- 
vidual Abilities 

Chairman: Elizabeth Graf, Director of Instructional Services, Pittsburgh Elementary 
Schools 

Speakers: “Depth and Breadth of Scholarship—Inseparable or Incompatible?” —Kenneth 
Oliver, Occidental College 

“The Problem of Communication between the Gifted and the Less Gifted or Other- 

wise Gifted”— Lou La Brant, Dillard University, New Orleans 

“Establishing and Maintaining High Standards of Achievement in the Small School”— 
Dorothy Whitted, Supervisor of Instruction, Delaware, Ohio 

“Ways in Which Supervision May Contribute toward Dealing More Effectively with 
Individual Differences Among Students at All Grade Levels”—John McKiernan, 
State University Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 


Keynote ProcraM IV: Preparing a Teacher of the English Language Arts 


Chairman: Francis Shoemaker, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Speakers: “Preparing the Teacher of English for the Demands of the New Curriculum” 
—M. Agnella Gunn, Boston University 

“Course Requirements, Certification, and Selection of Teachers”—Donald A. Tuttle, 
Fenn College 

“Types of In-Service Programs Valuable to English Teachers”—Grace Elizabeth Wil- 
— Consultant in Secondary English, Dallas Independent School District, Dallas, 

exas 

“What the English Teacher Does to Sustain Life in a Period of ‘Science-Above-All’ ”"— 

Marshall McLuhan, University of Toronto 
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Keynote Program V: Experimental Programs 


Chairman: James R. Squire, University of California 

Speakers: “Changes in Practice Suggested by Research in Spelling’—Thomas Horn, 
University of Texas 

“Teaching Reading to a Group of Sixty Students”—Willard Solie, North High School, 
Minneapolis 

“New Castle Reading Experimental Program (Visual) Offers New and Startling Re- 
search in Reading”—Glenn McCracken, New Castle, Pennsylvania 

“New Directions in the Secondary School Theater”—Edward C. Cole, Yale University, 
School of Drama, representing American Theater Association 


FRIDAY MORNING 28 NOVEMBER ' 
Series Two: 10:30 a.m.-12 noon 


I-a. Creative Teaching in the Elementary School 


I-b Teaching Language Arts in the Junior High School 
I-c. Teaching the English Language Arts in the Senior High School 
Chairman: Edward Gordon, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia 
Speakers: “Successful Procedures for Teaching English in the Secondary School”— 
Vincent McGuire, University of Florida 
“Creative Activities as the Motivating Force in Teaching English Literature”—Stella 
Bryant, Vernon, Texas 
“Teaching High-School Students to Write”—Diantha Riddle, Allderdice High School, 
Pittsburgh 
“Evaluating Student Themes”—Florence L. Walzl, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


I-d Using New Approaches in Building an Articulated Program 
From School to College 


Chairman: Harold Huseby, Shoreline High School, Seattle 

Speakers: “The Tennessee Plan of Articulation among Secondary Schools and Col- 
leges”—Charles F. Webb, University of Tennessee 

“Teaching Writing in High School and College”—Alfred Grommon, Stanford Uni- 
versity 

“Implications of the College Aptitude Test for English Placement”—Glenn Leggett, 
Director of Freshman Composition, University of Washington 

“A High-School Teacher Speaks”—Lorietta Scheerer, Redondo Union High School, 
Redondo Beach, California 


I-e Developing an Adequate Speech Program in the Regular Language Arts Classes 


Chairman: Paul Farmer, Henry W. Grady High School, Atlanta 

Speakers: “The Role of Oral Reading in the Elementary School”—Mildred A. Dawson, 
Sacramento State College 

“The Place of Speech in the Secondary-School Program”—Harlen Adams, Executive 
Dean, Chico State College, Chico, California 

“Speech in the English Class”—Gertrude E. King, East High School, Erie, Pennsylvania 

“Teaching Speech in the College-Freshman Communication Class”—Morrison Brown, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
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I-f. Helping High School and College Students to Develop Sensitivity 
to a Piece of Literature 


Chairman: John C. Gerber, State University of lowa 

Speakers: “Teaching the English Novel”— Kellogg W. Hunt, Florida State University 
“Introducing Defoe”—Rodney Baine, Alabama College 

“The Art of Translation”—Horst Frenz, Indiana University 


“The Twentieth Century: A Synthesis’—Mary Alice Reilly, Mount Mercy College, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Il-a. Achieving Professional Status 


Chairman: Caroline Bagby, Ponca City High School, Ponca City, Oklahoma 

Speakers: “Communication and the Humanities in an Age of Science”—Doris Thorpe, 
Chairman, Western New York English Council, Gowanda 

“The Position of English in a Scientific and Technological Age”—Herman Estrin, 
Newark College of Engineering 


“The Selection, Retention, and Achievement of English Teachers”—Jerome W. 
Archer, Marquette University 


“Important Facts Which Our Profession Must Face”—Harold A. Anderson, University 
of Chicago 


Il-b. Helping the Beginning Teacher 
II-c. Using the Mass Media 


Chairman: William D. Boutwell, Scholastic Publications, New York City 


Speakers: “Curriculum Reflections of Technological Developments on Mass Commu- 
nications”—William A. Jenkins, University of Wisconsin 

“Influence of the Mass Media on the English Classroom”—Louis Forsdale, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 

“Man-Made Landscapes: Art, Technology, and Mass Communication in the English 
Curriculum”—Patrick Hazard, University of Pennsylvania 


“The Mass Media and the Preparation of Teachers”—Robert E. Shafer, Wayne State 
University 


II-d. Interpreting the Goals of the Humanities 
II-e. Improving Our Newsletters and Bulletins 


Chairman: George S. Wykoff, Purdue University 


Speakers: “Launching a Local Newsletter”—Helen Throckmorton, Editor, The Council 
Reporter, Wichita Council of Teachers of English 


“Launching a State Newsletter’—Viola E. Andrews, Editor, PCTE Newsletter, 
Pennsylvania Council of Teachers of English 


Discussants: Harry Crosby, Participating Chairman, former editor, lowa English 
Bulletin 


Virginia M. Burke, chairman of sub-committee on Newsletters of Affiliates, NCTE 
Committee on Publications of Affiliates 


Wilmer Lamar, Co-editor, //linois English Bulletin 
Sister M. Sylvia, Editor, The NewsLetter, New York State English Council 
W. S. Ward, Editor, Kentucky English Bulletin 
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Ill-a. Utilizing the Library to Meet the Needs of the Superior Student, the 
Reluctant Reader, and the Slow Learner 


IIl-b. Teaching the Superior or Gifted Students 


Chairman: Charlton Laird, University of Nevada 

Speakers: “A Survey of What is Being Done for the Superior or Gifted Child in 
Various Parts of the Country”—Earl McWilliams, Director of Curriculum, West 
Jefferson Township Schools, Pittsburgh 

“Literature for the Serious Reader”—Jewel Wurtzbaugh, University of Oklahoma 

“Teaching Gifted Students in the High School”—Edmund J. Warrell, James Lick 
High School, San Jose, California 

“Who Should Teach the Gifted or Superior Student?” Gordon E. Bigelow, University 
of Florida 


Ill-c. Aiding the “Reluctant Learner” 


Ill-d. Differentiating Between the College-Bound and the 
Terminal High-School Student 

Chairman: Helen Hanlon, Supervisor of Secondary Language Arts, Detroit Public 
Schools, Detroit, Michigan ; 

Speakers: “Determining Instructional Goals and Procedures for the Terminal High- 
School Student”—Robert R. Gard, Riverside-Brookfield High School, Riverside, 
Illinois 

“Correlation of High School and College English”—Charles W. Roberts, University 

of Illinois 

“Individualized Teaching in Heterogeneous Classes”—Nathan Miller, Educational De- 
partment, Reader’s Digest 

“Organizing a School-Wide Program to Meet the Needs of All Students”—Moita 
Davis, Daniel Webster High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Ill-e. Examining the M.A. as a Teacher’s Degree 


Chairman: Warner G. Rice, University of Michigan 

Speakers: “The M. A. Program Evaluated”—Herbert Schueler, Hunter College 

“The Master of Arts Teaching Program at Harvard”—Judson T. Shaplin, Harvard 
University 

Discussants: Francis E. Bowman, Duke University, Editor, College Composition and 
Communication 

Frederick L. Gwynn, Trinity College, Connecticut, Editor, College English 

Mrs. Pearl S. Budge, Utah State College 

Austin Wright, Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Thelma McAndless, Eastern Michigan College’ 


Ill-f. Evaluating Pupil Performance 


(Sponsored by NCTE Committee on Evaluation, Mrs. Luella B. Cook, Chairman) 

Chairman: Ralph Singleton, Oberlin College 

Speakers: “Factors Which Complicate the Problem of Evaluating Pupil Performance”— 
Carl J. Freudenreich, New York State Department of Education 

“Viewing the Problem in Perspective’—George Winchester Stone, New York Uni- 
versity, Secretary, Modern Language Association 

“The Semantic Confusion Surrounding the Term Standards”—Mrs. Luella B. Cook, 
formerly Minneapolis Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Ill-g. Teaching English as All-School Learning 


IV-a. Defining the Role of the Teacher of the English Language Arts in an Age of 
Science and Technology 

Chairman: T. A. Barnhart, St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Speakers: “Importance of Appropriate Teacher Training’—Robert McKean, Indiana 
University 

“Ideas on Teacher Preparation”—Eugene E. Slaughter, Southeastern State College of 
Oklahoma 

“The Language Arts Concentration—A New Teacher-Training Program”—Oscar M. 
Haugh, University of Kansas 

— the College Teacher of Literature”—Martin Kallich, South Dakota State 

ege 


IV-b. Preparing an Elementary Teacher of the Language Arts 
IV-c. Preparing the Secondary-School Teacher of the English Language Arts 
Chairman: John Van Sickle, Director of Secondary Education, Akron Public Schools 
Speakers: “In Terms of Kinds of Courses”—Lennox Grey, Columbia University, 
Teachers College 
“In Terms of Qualities”—Autrey Nell Wiley, Texas State College for Women, Denton 
“Student Teaching in the Laboratory School—A Creative Experience”—Lois C. Blair, 
Keith High School, Indiana State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
“A New Approach to Teacher Training”—Dorothy Miller, University of Pittsburgh 


IV-d. Educating the College Teacher of English and the Humanities 


Chairman: Louis G. Locke, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Speakers: “The Graduate Assistant Program at Duquesne University’—Samuel J. 
Hazo, Duquesne University 

“Breadth and Depth of Vision”’—Woodburn O. Ross, Wayne State University 

“As a It”—An Elementary-School Teacher: Esther Westendorf, Wantagh, New 

or 

A High-School Teacher: Ruth Mary Weeks, Paseo High School, Kansas City, 

Missouri 


A College Professor: Thomas D. Jarrett, Atlanta University 


V-a. Building Language Arts Curricula 
V-b. Sharing Experimental Projects in Teaching English 


Chairman: A. Jack Walker, Georgia Institute of Technology 

Speakers: “Teaching Creative Writing by Television”—Robert Zetler, Chatham College 

“The Annapolis Course in Composition and Literature”—James R. Cutting, United 
States Naval Academy 

“Evaluating Pupils’ Writings in the Junior High School”—Elizabeth D. Gelvin, Bowling 
Green State University 

“Teaching Robert Burns in the Scottish Dialect”—Lt. Col. Warren C. Thompson, 
United States Air Force Academy 


V-c. Understanding the Ternis and Applying the Principles of Descriptive Linguistics 


Chairman: W. Nelson Francis, Franklin and Marshall College 
Speakers: “New Light on an Old Controversy: Linguistic Atlas Findings versus Text- 
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book Pronouncements on Current American Usage”—Mrs. Jean Malmstrom, West- 
ern Michigan University ; 

“Applying the Methods of Structural Linguistics to the Teaching of Poetry”—James 
Sledd, University of California 


V-d. New Approaches to Developing the Reading Habit 


FRIDAY NOON 28 NOVEMBER 
Luncheon Sessions, 12:15 p.m. 
. Books for Children: A luncheon for librarians and teachers in elementary and high 


schools. Authors of children’s books will be guests. 

Presiding: Elizabeth Guilfoile, Cincinnati Public Schools . 
. Conference on College Composition and Communication 

Presiding: Robert Tuttle, General Motors Institute, Chairman of CCCC 
. Journalism 

Presiding: J. Allen Figurel, University of Pittsburgh 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 28 NOVEMBER 
Series Three: 3:00-5:00 p.m. 
I-1. How Can Literature be Used to Develop Critical and Creative Thinking? 
1-2. What Is the Relationship of Drama to the Sister Arts? 
1-3. How Do We Teach Folklore? 


Chairman: Jerry E. Reed, Denver Public Schools 

Speakers: “The Place of Folklore in the English Curriculum”—Thelma James, Wayne 
University 

“Folk Materials in Certain Regional Stories and Novels”—Walter Scott Mason, Uni- 
versity of Miami 

“The Place of Folklore in the Secondary-School Literature Program”—Miriam B. 
Booth, Secondary English and Libraries, Erie Public Schools, Erie, Pennsylvania 

Demonstration: “Folk Music as a Literary Genre”—J. Barre Toelken, Teaching Assist- 
ant in English, State College of Washington, Pullman. (A talk illustrated by sing- 
ing and playing) 


1-4. What Is a Good Journalism Program in the Junior and Senior High School? 
I-5. How Can We Develop and Maintain Language Skills? 


Chairman: Robert Hogan, University of California 

Speaker: “What Can We Do about the Spelling Problem?”—Hardy Finch, Greenwich 
High School, Greenwich, Connecticut, Chairman, NCTE Secondary Section 
Committee 

Demonstration: Showing successful procedures for teaching spelling—Louise Markert, 
Seattle Public Schools, with children from a Pittsburgh school 

Speakers: “Making Grammar Interesting and Functional”—Vincent M. Allison, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 

“Successful Practices”—Virginia Belle Lowers, Los Angeles Public Schools 

“Effects of the —e Program upon Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors”—Mrs. Hazel 
F. Lingo, Senior High School, Topeka, Kansas 

“Thoughts on Teaching Spelling’—Mrs. Rosemary E. Wagner, Language Arts Co- 
ordinator, New York City Schools 

“Teaching Vocabulary and Spelling in the Junior High School”—Ted Glim, Byers 
Junior High School, Denver 
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1-6. What Are Some Successful Methods of Teaching Poetry? 


Chairman: J. N. Hook, University of Illinois, Executive Secretary, NCTE 

Speakers: “Poems Should Be Heard, Not Seen”—Richard Corbin, Chairman of Com- 
— on Reading and Study of Poetry, Peekskill High School, Peekskill, New 

or 

“Command of Poetry by the High-School Student”—Brother Francis’ Emery, F.S.E., 
Central Catholic High School, Pittsburgh 

“Poems Suitable for Oral and/or Choric Reading”—Anne Carroll, Consulting Teacher, 
Philadelphia Public Schools 

Demonstration: Led by Anne Sommers, Conroy Junior High School, Pittsburgh 


II-1. How Can We Interpret Our Program to People of Other Countries? 
II-2. How Can Television Be Used in the Language Arts Classroom? 
II-3. Television for the English Class 
Chairman: Floyd Rinker, Executive Director, Council for a Television Course in the 
Humanities for Secondary Schools, Inc., Boston 
Speakers: “A Somewhat Revolutionary Step”—Floyd Rinker 
“Scripts, Props, and Film—a Departure in English Teaching”~Michael A. Roemer, 
Council for a Television Course in the Humanities for Secondary Schools, Inc. 
“The Television Teacher and Your English Class”—Bernard M. W. Knox, Yale Uni- 
versity 
“The Classroom Teacher Enlarges His Role’—Thomas Sobol, Newton High School, 
Newton, Massachusetts 


Il-4. How Can the Affiliates Help? Buzz Session for Leaders of Affiliates 


II-5. How Do We Gain Acceptance of Improved Methods of Instruction? Buzz 
Session for Supervisors, Consultants, and Directors of Curriculum 


Il.-6. How Can We Improve Communication Among Teachers, Writers of Textbooks, 
and Publishers? 


Ill-1. Evaluating Pupil Performance 
(Second Session, Sponsored by NCTE Committee on Evaluation) 


Chairman: F. James Rybak, University of Illinois 

Speakers: “The Committee’s Program of Action: A Report”—Karl Snyder, Texas 
(Christian University 

“How Should ‘Standards’ be Determined? A Clue for Solving a Vexing Problem”— 
‘Mrs. Alvina Burrows, New York University 


IlI-2. What Are Some Successful Programs for Overcoming Reading Difficulties? 
IlI-3. How Do We Rate Johnson and Pope as Poets? 


Chairman: Griffith Pugh, Florida State University 
Speakers: “Johnson”—Frederick W. Hilles, Yale University | 
“Pope”—Robert W. Rogers, University of Illinois 


Discussants: Allen Blow Cook, U. S. Naval Academy 
Jerome Thale, Marquette University 

Chester Chapin, University of Michigan 

Ruth Smith, Devilbiss High School, Toledo 

Mattie Sharp Brewer, San Antonio, Texas 
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Ill-4. Educational Approaches to American Literature 


Chairman: Gerhard Friedrich, Cedar Crest College 
Speakers: “What Is the Future of American Literature as a College Subject?”—Brother 
Anthony Frederick, S.M., St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 


“The Course in Contemporary American Fiction”—Ihab H. Hassan, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Connecticut 


“Another Look at American Literature”—Randall Stewart, Vanderbilt University 


“What American Literature Shall We Teach?”—Norman Holmes Pearson, Yale 
University 


Ill-5. The Biographical Element in Joyce 


Chairman: Marvin Magalaner, The City College of New York 

Speakers: “Joyce and Stephen Dedalus: Commitment and Detachment”—Maurice 
Beebe, Purdue University 

“Joyce and the Liberators”—Herbert Howarth, University of Pittsburgh 

“Ulysses—Fact and Fiction”—Julian B. Kaye, Brooklyn College 

Discussants: Richard M. Kain, University of Louisville 

William Schutte, Carnegie Institute of Technology 

George Markow-Totevy, Princeton University 

Erwin R. Steinberg, Carnegie Institute of Technology 

J. Mitchell Morse, Pennsylvania State College 

Joseph Prescott, Wayne University 

E. W. Tedlock, Jr., University of New Mexico 


IV-1. What Is at the Heart of Raising Professional Standards? 


Chairman: Eugene E. Slaughter, Southeastern Oklahoma State College 

Speakers: “Teacher-Preparing Institutions’—Donald R. Tuttle, Fenn College 

“Certification of Teachers’—Guy A. Curry, Jr., Associate Secretary, National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, National Education 
Association 

“Accreditation of Schools and Colleges’—W. Earl Armstrong, Director, National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 

“Qualifying Examinations for a Teacher’s Certificate’—Richard Braddock, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa 

Discussants: John McKiernan, State University Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 

Vern Wagner, Wayne State University 


IV-2. Co-Operative Reading Program: National Council of Teachers of English’ 
with International Reading Association 


IV-3. What Are the Basic Concepts Involved in Communicating a Message, Whether 
in Writing or on Film? 
Chairman: William D. Baker, State University of New York, Buffalo 
Speakers: “The Tried-and-True Rhetorical Concepts”—William D. Baker 
“Unity, Coherence, and Emphasis in College Freshman Composition”—Donald True- 
blood, State University of New York, Buffalo 


Demonstration: “How Film Communicates a Message.” (The demonstration is given 
from the point of view of the English teacher who is particularly interested in 
teaching writing.) 
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V-1. What Are the Values of Unit-T ype Teaching? 


V-2. How Can Linguistics Be Utilized in Teaching Writing and Related Language 
Skills? 

Chairman: R. C. Simonini, Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia 

Speaker: “Linguistics in the Composition Classroom”—Earl R. Swank, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 

Demonstration: To be given by Mr. Swank as an outgrowth of his talk. (The entire 
two hours will be utilized in introducing, presenting, and discussing the demon- 
stration.) 

Discussants: Dorothy Dakin, State College of Washington 

Morris Finder, Fenger High School, Chicago 

Cecil B. Williams, Oklahoma State University 

Garland H. Cannon, University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 

William Gillis, State College, Moorhead, Minnesota 

V. Louise Higgins, Staples High School, Westport, Connecticut 


V-3. How Are College English Departments Meeting Current Needs and Demands? 


Chairman: Harlan W. Hamilton, Western Reserve University 

Demonstration: “A Film for Teaching English to Sophomores at the University of 
Pittsburgh”—Frederick P. Mayer, University of Pittsburgh 

Discussants: William Wight, University of Miami 

William R. Steinhoff, University of Michigan 

Leslie Fiedler, Montana State University 

Margaret M. Bryant, Brooklyn College 

Dwight Adams, State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska 

Edward Fiess, State University College on Long Island, Oyster Bay,‘New York 


V-4. What Teaching Procedures Are Sound at almost All Grade Levels? 


FRIDAY EVENING 28 NOVEMBER 
Annual Banquet, 7:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Jerome W. Archer, Marquette University 
Presentation of the W. Wilbur Hatfield Award 


Address: “A Poetical Interlude,” Robert S. Hillyer, Pulitzer Prize poet, University of 
Delaware 
Address: Edward A. Weeks, Editor, The Atlantic Monthly 


SATURDAY MORNING 29 NOVEMBER 
PRR-Affiliate Breakfast, 7:45 a.m. 


(For all NCTE public relations representatives and officers of NCTE affiliates. Informal 
program, befitting the hour. Presiding: J. N. Hook, Executive Secretary of the Council.) 


SECTION MEETINGS 
Elementary Section, 9:00-11:15 a.m. 
The R’s in the Language Arts 
—- Elizabeth Guilfoile, Cincinnati Public Schools, Chairman of the Elementary 
ction 
Symposium: “They Learn as They Write”—Jane Ragland, Moderator, Lecturer in Ex- 
tension, Miami University 
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“They Learn as They Read”—Audrey Dickhart, State University of New York 
Teachers College at New Paltz 


“Children Share Their i dae Merville, Norfolk City Schools, Norfolk, 
Virginia 


“Children Write Their Books” 
Demonstration: “Children Share Their Books” 


Secondary Section 
Chairman: Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich, Connecticut, High School, Chairman of the 
Secondary Section 
Speakers: “Why Punctuate?”—Richard Corbin, Peekskill, New York, High School 


“How Can We Help Students Enjoy Literature?”—Joseph Mersand, Jamaica, New 
York, High School, First Vice-President of the Council 


“Writing as Self-Revelation”—Mrs. Luella B. Cook, Minneapolis, Past President of 
the Council 


College Section 
A Look at Ourselves: Appraisals of Recent Surveys of Contemporary Literary Scholar- 
ship 
Chairman: George Arms, University of New Mexico, Chairman of the College Section 
Speakers: William E. Buckler, New York University 
Paul Carter, University of Colorado 
Louis G. Locke, Madison College 


Lewis Leary, Columbia, editor of the new NCTE Cuno Literary Scholarship 


SATURDAY 29 NOVEMBER 
Annual Luncheon, 12:30-3:00 p.m. 


Presiding: Brice Harris, Pennsylvania State University, President of the Council 
Demonstration: James L. Jackson and Lloyd Barnett, U. S. Air Force Academy, will 
demonstrate the use of the rapier on the Elizabethan stage, employing techniques 
observed in contemporary manuals and in Shakespeare’s plays 
Address: “The Writer and His Audience,” James T. Farrell, novelist 


Introduction of New Officers 


News and Ideas 


THE LATEST HELPFUL PERIODICAL 
to issue from the Purdue English Depart- 
ment is English Fiction in Transition (1880- 
1920), edited by Helmut Gerber. The first 
issue contains bibliographies and surveys of 
scholarship on Bennett, Butler, Ford, Fors- 
ter, Galsworthy, Gissing, Maugham, Moore, 
and Wells, plus notes on a dozen more 
minor novelists of the special period. This 
is the kind of new, specific information 
that any scholar or teacher needs in his 
field, which he often has to spend months 
acquiring and which he may uselessly du- 
plicate if he is out of contact with the 
other laborers in the vineyard. Write to 
Professor Gerber for further information. 


A THOROUGH THOUGH “NECES- 


sarily subjective” survey of the college dic- 
tionaries (ACD, WNCD, WNWD) ap- 
pears in the first issue of Discourse: A Re- 
view of the Liberal Arts, a new quarterly 
published by Concordia College (address 


Campus 2042, Moorhead, Minn.). The 
analysis, of great help to those who have 
to pick dictionaries for composition 
courses, is by Armour H. Nelson of Con- 
cordia. 


HOW MANY HOURS OF SUBJECT- 
matter courses does your state require? 
Should the requirement be higher, and if 
so, how does one go about raising it? See 
The Preparation and Certification of 
Teachers of English: A Bibliography, 1950- 
1956, ed. Autrey Neil Wiley (Texas 
Woman’s) for the NCTE’s Committee on 
the subject, Donald Tuttle (Fenn), Chair- 
man. 


THE COZZENS RENAISSANCE, OR 
Naissance, gets the little magazine accolade 
of the Special Issue in Critique for Winter 
1958. John Lydenberg (Hobart), who 
wrote on “Cozzens and the Critics” in the 
Dec. 1957 CE, leads off with “Cozzens and 
the Conservatives.” There is a general sur- 
vey of the writer’s work by Frederick 
Bracher (Pomona) and some tentative short 
comments by known critics, plus treat- 
ments of The Just and the Unjust by David 
Weimer (Rutgers) and By Love Possessed 
by George Garrett (Wesleyan). James 
Meriwether (Texas) contributes a check- 


list that teachers and students will find in- 
valuable for a long time. Critique, a mu- 
tation of Faulkner Studies, is in its first 
volume; an issue costs 75¢ from Box 4068, 
University Station, Minneapolis 14. 


THE JUNGLE OF AWARDS, FEL- 
lowships, stipends, and grants has neces- 
sitated another guide-book, The World- 
Wide Graduate Award Directory, listing 
information about fields of study, duration 
of awards, amount of stipends, etc., for 
raduate study and for post-doctoral and 
independent research. If your library lacks 
it, or if you want to make an intensive 
study of the subject, you can get your 
own copy for $2 from The Advancement 
and Placement Institute, Box 99F, Green- 
point Station, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE OF 
academic conventions was held in July 1958 
at the University of Massachusetts under 
the aegis of its Humanities Center for 
Liberal Education. The third annual Ameri- 
can Humanities Seminar gathered an im- 
pressive group of humanists, scientists, 
technologists, and businessmen to discuss 
the problems of what to do about the lag 
between specialized knowledge and public 
application, about the kind of human being 
we need in the ranks of science and the 
humanities, and about how the world can 
be saved. The direction of Professor Max- 
well Goldberg, Chairman at Mass. and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of CEA, produced such 
humanists as George Boas, Frank Porter 
Graham, Henry W. Sams, Harold Taylor, 
Benjamin Fine, Sidney Hook, and Reuel 
Denny; such scientists as Percy W. Bridg- 
man, Edmund W. Sinnott, Harlow Shapley, 
Eugene Rabinowitch, and Carl Lindegren; 
and such business-generalists as A. M. Sulli- 
van, William G. Caples, and Julian Street, 
Jr. 

A STRIKING AND WELL-ARGUED 
new view of Marquand’s novels is pre- 
sented in the Spring 1958 Antioch Review 
by Franz M. Oppenheimer, a Washington 
attorney. Seeing The Late George Apley 
as the base of reference, Oppenheimer in- 
sists that Marquand’s “subsequent novels 
can be read as projections of alternative 
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ways of life, alternatives to be examined, 
analyzed and found wanting from the 
vantage point of the Apley legend.” For 
those interested in adult education, the 
same issue contains C. Hartley Grattan’s 
introduction to Gruntvig and the great folk 
school movement in Denmark. 


A MODEL FOR AN INSTITUTIONAL 
newsletter is Fenn Digests the News in 
Education, prepared for the trustees of 
Fenn College (Cleveland)—a model not 
just because they summarize MLA’s Wil- 
liam Riley Parker’s CEA address printed 
in NCTE’s CE in February 1958. 


THE FAMOUS DISARRANGEMENT 
of Chapters 28 and 29 of The Ambas- 
sadors, which plagued even the Harper’s 
1955 edition (corrected in 1956), has now 
occurred to the Anchor Books version, 
much against the plan of the publisher, 
who announces: “Since it is now too late to 
recall the copies already in circulation, the 
only thing we can do is to try once again 
to force the two chapters into their proper 
order in the second printing. A curse seems 
to have pursued The Ambassadors into 
every American press that has touched the 
book, and we are confident that you join 
us in hoping that the curse has finally spent 
itself in achieving yet another diabolical 
triumph.” 


JUDGING BY THE RESULTS OF THE 
37th Atlantic Monthly Annual Creative 
Writing Contest, Edwin L. Peterson (Pitts- 
burgh) and Sister M. Paulinus (Mary- 
wood) must be the best undergraduate 
teachers of writing in the country. Peter- 
son’s students took prizes for the best 
short story, and a third, fourth, and fifth 
place, while Sister M.’s students took 
awards for the best poem, a second place, 
an honorable mention, and gained Bread 
Loaf scholarships for both student and in- 
structor. 


“THE FACT THAT STUDENTS 
of independent colleges and _ univer- 
sities, by the time they are graduated, owe 
their colleges hundreds of dollars for the 
cost of their education over and above 
what they have paid in tuition. The fact is, 
also, that these hundreds of dollars are 
coming directly out of the pockets of the 
faculties of these institutions. It is their 


rsonal gift to students, and they make 
it at the sacrifice of what we normally 
consider necessities of life. They have less 
money for food, for clothing, for shelter, 
for recreation, for study and professional 
growth, for travel, for educating their own 
children, because they have assumed their 
students’ education as their personal obliga- 
tion.” Does this sound like a faculty mem- 
ber talking? No, it’s Samuel B. Gould, 
President of Antioch, in Antioch Notes for 
March 1958. 


IF YOU ARE DISSATISFIED WITH 
the quality and results of your examina- 
tions, you will be interested in “An Experi- 
ment with Oral Examinations” performed 
by Irving Morrissett, an assistant professor 
of Economics at Purdue, and explained by 
him in the April 1958 Journal of Higher 
Education. Morrissett examines four stu- 
dents in a group for one hour, getting bet- 
ter results than he does with the six writ- 
ten examinations that take him the same 
hour’s length to grade. Other advantages: 
the students prefer the oral method, the 
learning process goes on during it, “it 
seems to be cheat-proof and almost bluff- 
proof,” and Morrissett has the details of 
scheduling and grading all worked out for 
any teacher who wants to try it. 


THE SECOND AND THIRD QUAR- 
terly issues of The Graduate Student of 
English continue to inform, diagnose, and ~ 
stimulate. Issued by student-teachers at 
Minnesota (Box 4050, University Station, 
$1 a year), the aims of the magazine are to 
serve as a clearing-house for professional 
information which graduate students want 
but have trouble finding out, to define un- 
defined aspects of graduate studenthood 
(e.g., money, part-time teaching), to break 
down the isolation of English studies from 
other disciplines, and “to disrupt the stag- 
nation and inbreeding in contemporary 
criticism and literary theory ....” These 
aims are fulfilled by such items as “Humor 
in the Poetry Class,” bibliographies of art 
history and of the English novel, how to 
find a job and what to expect from it, and 
the suggestion that Benjamin Constant’s 
Adolphe, now in paperback, is “An as- 
tonishingly neglected classic; . . . a fine 
work for inciting discussion among stu- 
dents.” 


Books 


This department concentrates on textbooks, books useful to teachers in giving courses, 
and books by American college teachers of English. Unsigned reviews are by the Editor. 


A SurvEY oF RoMANTIC PEeriop TEXTBOOKS 
Morse PeckHAM 


Associate Professor at the University of Pennsylvania, the surveyor has a B.A. from the 
University of Rochester and an M.A. and Ph.D. from Princeton, and has taught at The 
Citadel and at Rutgers. He is the author of “Towards a Theory of Romanticism” 
(PMLA, 1951)and Humanistic Education for Business Executives (1954). 


ENGLISH POETRY AND PROSE OF 
THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT, ed. 
George Benjamin Woods (Scott, Fores- 
man, 1950, 1538 pp., $8.) ANTHOLOGY 
OF ROMANTICISM, ed. Ernest Bern- 
baum (Ronald, 1948, 1236 p-, $6.50). 
POETRY AND CRITICISM OF THE 
ROMANTIC MOVEMENT, ed. Oscar 
James Campbell, J. F. A. Pyre, Bennett 
Weaver (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1937, 
581 pp. $5). ENGLISH ROMANTIC 
POETS, ed. James, Stephens, Edwin L., 
Beck, Royall H. Snow (American Book, 
1935, 975 pp., $6.50). ENGLISH ROMAN- 
TIC POETRY AND PROSE, ed. Russell 
Noyes (Oxford, 1956, 324 pp., $8.50). 
GUIDE THROUGH THE ROMANTIC 
MOVEMENT, by Ernest Bernbaum 
(Ronald, 1949, 351 pp., $4.75). THE RO- 
MANTIC READER, ed. Howard E. 
Hugo (Viking, 1957, 621 pp., $4.75). 

The first five are the principal anthol- 
ogies of English Romanticism now on the 
market. Faced with the task of choosing 
among them, the teacher might as well pick 
the one edited by a personal friend—or 
better, a prospective employer. However, 
it is possible to make certain discrimina- 
tions. 

They are presented in order of original 
publication. Woods, now in its third edi- 
tion, first appeared in 1916. Bernbaum has 
also been revised twice, first appearing in 
1929; Campbell was first published in 1932, 
Stephens in 1933, and Noyes in 1956. Either 
the study of Romanticism has advanced 
little since 1916 or no improvement is pos- 
sible. Perhaps it is best to say that as far 


as these editors are concerned it has ad- 
vanced but little. For example, Don Juan 
has clearly emerged as the greatest of 
Byron’s works; the later cantos are among 
the most brilliant and original things in 
the English language. Yet only three of 
these books have anything after Canto TV 
except scraps. Anyone who feels that the 
later cantos are essential for comprehension 
of Byron and Romanticism will use vol- 
umes of selections instead of an anthology. 

The modern anthology-maker should 
have one clear aim, besides doing the best 
job he can in selecting. He should pro- 
vide as many facts about each author and 
each work as succinctly as possible, in- 
cluding adequate glossing—and then get 
out of the way. The modern teacher, wish- 
ing to make his own selection and synthesis 
of the various ways of talking about liter- 
ature, has no desire to spend precious brief 
class-room hours in dishing out informa- 
tion which the student can learn four times 
as fast and five times as well if he reads 
it. 

Our students are notoriously lacking in 
historical knowledge and sensibility. One 
cannot assume that they know that the 
American Revolution preceded the French. 
And so another thing to look for in an 
anthology is a detailed chronological table 
of the events in the midst of which the lit- 
erature was written and published. Other 
tables should indicate the important events 
in music and art, as well as significant in- 


‘ventions. Again, to read through a period 
.author by author is only one way. All of 
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these authors, major and minor, were in- 


of 
—— 
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teracting with one another, both _per- 
sonally and through their writings. A mod- 
ern anthology will have a second table of 
contents listing every work in the an- 
thology as precisely as possible in the order 
of writing or publication, not by year, 
but by month, and where possible by day. 
To read or to review a large body of 
miscellaneous literature in such an order is 
at least as significant as the standard meth- 
od of author by author. 

Now every one of the editors at work 
here, with the exception of James Stephens, 
is a historical scholar. Yet one would think 
from the study materials presented that the 
Romantic authors lived in an_ historical 
vacuum. Only Woods has a chronological 
table, and it is absurdly inadequate. Where 
are the aids that will help students to make, 
for example, some kind of cross-reference 
to the English novel, not to speak of non- 
English novels and other works? Only 
Bernbaum includes anything of Scott's 
novels, and Noyes has ten pages from 
Nightmare Abbey. Only Noyes gives the 
date of publication of Scott's principal 
novels. 

As for the quality of the authors’ critical 
comments, none of the books is satisfactory. 
The selections are much alike (see table at 
the end of this article). But the material 
added by the anthologists themselves is a 
different matter. Only Stephens’s Introduc- 
tion is not an agony to read. Woods has 
no general introduction, nor any introduc- 
tions, even biographical, to the individual 
authors. (If you wish the students to know 
such facts without wasting your time and 
theirs in telling them, you cannot use 
Woods, unless they also buy Bernbaum’s 
Guide. Only Noyes has a simple chrono- 
logical table of what each author was doing 
and writing and publishing, year by year.) 
The introductions in Stephens are the best, 
but they are all platitudinous, sentimental, 
and pompous—and frequently wrong. 
Tested by the demand that the modern 
anthologist provide the facts and get out 
of the way, they are all bad. Nor are even 
the facts what they might be. Noyes, for 
example, informs the student that Augusta 
visited Byron, but there is no hint as to 
how very interesting a visit it was. 


Noyes provides the most extensive gen- 
eral introduction, and it is worth examining 


as an example of the present state of the 
scholarly mind. To begin with, he advises 
the student not to read it at the beginning 
of the course. I heartily agree, but I would 
advise the student not to read it at the 
end either. Noyes’s confidence is stagger- 
ing, almost offensive to more modest 
scholars. What is a student to make of 
statements like these? “The European 
Romantic Movement covered a span of 
approximately a hundred years from the 
mid-eighteenth century to the mid-nine- 
teenth century”; “towards the end of the 
19th century an aesthetic romanticism . . . 
had become the dominant mode in English 
poetry”; Romanticism is “a turning away 
from a try of prose statement to a 
poetry of image and symbol”; in Yeats and 
Eliot are found “imagism, symbolism, and 
other anti-romantic elements.” “Science 
finds that the emergence of organisms de- 
pends on a selective process that is akin 
to purpose,” is Noyes’s notion of the cur- 
rent state of evolutionary theory. A few 
scientists have disgraced their profession 
by scratching publicly at an incurable 
metaphysical scabies, but science has found 
nothing of the sort. To Noyes’s question, 
“Could it be that the Romantics were right 
after all about the orderliness of the physi- 
cal universe?” the answer is No. This itch 
(which has done the Romantics so much 
harm) to prove their greatness as poets 
by attempting to demonstrate their great- 
ness as philosophers and scientists is some- 
thing we ought to be free from by now. 
Dante wrote great poetry with preposter- 
ous scientific assumptions. Why shouldn’t 
Wordsworth or Shelley? 

Noyes has also summoned the weary 
ghose of Pre-romanticism. Campbell and 
Stephens abandon it, and begin with 
Wordsworth, although today it would not 
be easy (though possibly justifiable) to 
omit Blake. One may not agree with Pro- 
fessor Hoxie N. Fairchild about everything, 
or indeed very much, to be sympathetic 
with his complaint. that there is a kind of 
“official” or “party-ine” interpretation of 
Romanticism which prevents any re- 
interpretations from receiving serious con- 
sideration. Fairchild seems to think that 
Bernbaum is the hindrance to any fresh 
grapplings, and indeed it is hard not to 
think so, especially since Noyes is so 
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clearly under the Bernbaum spell. (I rec- 
ommend a re-reading, or to those who have 
not seen it, a reading, of Fairchild’s “A 
Communication to the Editor,” PMLA, 
LXVI [1951], 552.) One would never 
guess from either Noyes or Bernbaum—or 
the “revised” Woods—how sharply and suc- 
cessfully the whole theory of Pre-roman- 
ticism has been challenged. A_ sentence 
from Noyes shows how this kind of think- 
ing works. In defending the theory he says, 
“But it would appear to this writer to be 
a partial and hampering view of the Ro- 
mantic Movement to minimize the role of 
eighteenth-century romantic philosophers 
and writers.” Take out the second “ro- 
mantic” and you have a mere statement 
that the Romantic writers were acquainted 
with the writers who preceded them. 
Leave it in, and you have a flagrant ques- 
tion-begging, all done by labels and mir- 
rors. The plain fact is that the “Pre- 
romantic” theorists have a notion that the 
eighteenth century was “classical” and that 
whatever was not “classical” was romantic, 
and this initial mistake completely distorts 
the character of the eighteenth century by 
draining it of almost everything that was 
both interesting and characteristic. What 
“Pre-romanticism” does to Romanticism is 
bad enough; what it does to the eighteenth 
century is worse. To take as Romantic the 
eighteenth-century “return to Nature” (not 
that European culture ever left it) is ut- 
terly to distort the place of the natural 
world in the eighteenth-century complex. 
Wordsworth rebelled against the eigh- 
teenth-century attitude, an overwhelming 
art of eighteenth-century thought and 
feeling. All this is perfectly obvious to 
anyone who reads through an ordinary an- 
thology of eighteenth-century literature, or 
examines its metaphysics and ethics, or its 
painting or program music. Vivaldi’s / 
Stagioni, written shortly before Thomp- 
son’s, are, I suppose, romantic. The two 
landscapes by Fragonard in the National 
Gallery, two of the most ravishing pictures 
ever painted, are, I suppose, Romantic, 
just like Constable and Turner and Fried- 
rich. But to Noyes all such evidence is 
but as the breeze that bends the grass. He 
is an oak. 

It is proper here to turn to Bernbaum’s 
standard—excessively standard—Guide. It is 


the great bearer of the tradition of the 
theory of “Pre-romanticism.” I studied the 
book very carefully when I was an under- 
graduate, and it so addled my brains that 
I have spent the rest of my life trying to 
recover from its bland nonsense and its 
sterling confusions. Would there were 
something to replace it. It is indispensable, 
but it is essential to warn students that 
though they may accept anything ob- 
viously factual, they must read interpre- 
tational sentences with the profoundest sus- 
picion, and that if possible they should train 
themselves to recognize these sentences so 
rapidly that they neither finish them nor 
remember them. The chapter on “What 
Kinds of Modern Prose Fiction Would the 
Romantics Admire?” is, to put it bluntly, 
nauseating, a first-class example of vulgar 
academic Philistinism. 

The full effect of this “official” Ro- 
manticism is to be found in Holzknecht’s 
lamentable addition to the 1950 Woods, 
“Romanticism in Illustration.” The book 
has fourteen illustrations, not including 
those in the text from Blake’s designs for 
his own poems. Of these, one is dated after 
1800. Where are Fuseli, Constable, Turner, 
or illustrations to Scott? Three, from Bent- 
ley’s designs for Gray’s Poems of 1753, an 
art historian would describe as “Rococo,” 
and so they are. If, as Holzknecht says, the 
“earmarks of Romanticism are easily 
recognizable,” they are not so to him. His 
claim that they are Romantic is that they 
illustrate “sentimental contemplation,” “the 
return to nature,” “the influence of Mil- 
ton,” “Gothicism,” “orientalism,”’ and so 
on. This is an extraordinarily vivid dem- 
onstration of current confusions about Ro- 
manticism, style, and periodization. It is 
an error to use thematic analysis for de- 
termining style. Would Holzknecht assert 
that since the Chinoiserie tapestries in Balti- 
more, or the younger Tiepolo’s frescoes in 
the Villa Valmarana, use oriental themes, 
they are in the same style as the paintings 
of Constable and Turner? He must, if he 
asserts that Bentley’s drawings are Ro- 
mantic. Does he believe that if a work of 
art shows a particular idea, or a particular 
bit of subject matter, or a particular theme, 
all works of art with similar material are 
in the same style? If so, then all Christian 
art is in the same style. In brief, of these 
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illustrations only Farington’s “The Grange 
in Borrowdale” can be called stylistically 
Romantic. 

I began Hugo’s Romantic Reader with 
anticipation and continued—for a time— 
with pleasure. I finished in disappointment, 
sorrow, and frustration. Though certain 
things in the Introduction I disagreed with, 
at least Hugo presented a Romanticism I 
could recognize. The notion of a book 
that would make conveniently available a 
great body of quotations from German 
and French Romantics, collated with cor- 
responding quotations from English and 
American writers—what a treasure! So rich 
is the hoard that it seemed to me that. it 
could not be done badly. But my first 
glance at the contents made me nervous. 
I can conceive of reasons for excluding 
Richter, but the omission of Hoffman 
seems to me absolutely inexplicable. Al- 
though considerable point is made in the 
introduction about brief selections, there 
are great chunks of Wuthering Heights, 
Moby-Dick, and Hawthorne. Any notion 
of Hoffman must be given by fairly lengthy 
extracts, which perhaps would have to be 
newly translated; yet Richter could easily 
be presented by short samples, although 
they would need a fresh translation. 

The first section of the book is excellent, 
and the second almost as good. But from 


Total pages 
Pages of Pages of of 5 major 

Text Notes “Pre-Rom.’ poets 
Woods 1232 284 230 559 
Bernbaum 1056 143 134 716 
Campbell 44 27 —_ 585 
Stephens 792 170 — 656 
Noyes 1290 — 233 654 

No. of other authors 

Woods 30 19% 45% 
Bernbaum 10 13 68 
Campbell 198 _ 69 
Stephens 21 — 83 
Noyes 25 19 50 
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then on there is an increasing preponder- 
ance of English and American material, all 
very familiar. In each section the percent- 
ages of English and American (predomi- 
nantly English) are: 8%, 34%, 57%, 64%, 
80%, 54%, 70%. 57% of the total is 
English and American. Assuming a roughly 
equal distribution between German and 
French, only 21% of the book is devoted to 
each. The introduction makes quite a de- 
fense for excluding Russian, Italian, Spanish, 
Slavic, and Scandinavian Romantics. The 
reasons are equally good for excluding 
Americans, especially since so much in- 
cluded is English. But nowhere is there 
any defence of the actual proportions of 
the four literatures included. Was the edi- 
tor unaware of this strange allotment? It 
is not easy to think so; his failure to men- 
tion it seems almost disingenuous. Did he 
weary as his task progressed? A book that 
should have been enormously interesting 
and useful must occupy an out-of-the-way 
corner of my library; I will always look at 
it with regret for the book that might have 
been. 

Alas, these seven volumes are a bitter 
demonstration that the degraded state of 
our academic world is a consequence of the 
fact that its miserable rewards do not sum- 
mon men of genuinely superior intelligence, 
character, originality, and energy. 


Pages of five major poets? 


Ww Cc B Ss K Others 
105 124 443 
142 96 220 151 107 216 
153 83 100 154 95 259 
140 92 176 142 106 136 
139 72 172 165 116 403 
Percentages of above 

19% 138% 2% 22% 23% 
20 12 32 21 15 19 
26 14 17 26 16 31 
21 14 27 22 16 17 
21 ll 26 25 18 31 


Notes: All five are in a sufficiently similar format to make comparative figures meaningful. Those 
devoted only to poetry include some prose of poets, particularly critical essays and letters. 


1 “Pre-Romantics” includes Blake and Burns. 


2 Stephens makes a special feature of including a large number of letters for each of the five major poets 


3 Campbell has extensive critical selections from Hazlitt, Hunt, and DeQuincey, and adds selections 
from 42 contemporary reviews, some of them by important figures, some anonymous. 
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Following are summary remarks on cer- 
tain features of the five major anthologies 
reviewed here, together with comparative 
tables. 


Typography. Woods: old-fashioned and 
ugly. Bernbaum: a little better; some poems 
one column to a page. Campbell: reason- 
ably attractive and adequately leaded. 
Stephens: a great improvement; reproduc- 
tions of MSS. and original editions. Noyes: 
very handsome, heavily leaded, but a 
curious lack of contrast between inter-letter 
and inter-word spaces. 


Bibliographies. Woods: too extensive and 
not annotated. Bernbaum: selective but not 
annotated. Campbell: highly selective, not 
annotated. Stephens: selective and an- 
notated. Noyes: selective, annotated, and 
of course the most up-to-date. 


Notes. Woods: extensive and valuable; 
glosses at the foot of the page; more ex- 
tensive commentary and notes at the back. 
Bernbaum: fairly extensive and useful, but 
subject to remarks on his Guide, above. 
Campbell: very few; for the most part 
glosses. Noyes: for the most part glosses at 
the bottom of the page. Not enough for 
graduate students. 


Other Books 


THE NEW AMERICAN WEBSTER 
HANDY COLLEGE DICTIONARY, ed. 
Albert and Loy Morehead (Signet, 1956, 
543 pp., 50¢, paper). This dictionary con- 
tains (by rough estimate) upwards of 
21,000 main entries, excluding the ap- 
pendices. It is an easily portable dictionary, 
but one that cannot be recommended for 
freshmen. Aside from the brevity of the 
wordlist, certain omissions are vexing (e.g., 
classroom). Editorial policy seems to be 
“liberal” in questions of usage (e.g., gadget 
and falsies appear without restrictive label), 
but “conservative” in pronunciation (e.g., 
for data and grimace, only da’ta and 
gri+ mas’ are given). Some definitions are 
woefully inadequate (jazz: “dance music in 
a certain syncopated style”). There are no 


etymologies. 
8 Epwarp A. STEPHENSON 


Hunter CoLiece 


WHAT HAPPENS IN BOOK PUB- 


LISHING, ed. Chandler B. Grannis (Co- 
lumbia, 1957, 414 pp., $5.50). This is a com- 
pact manual for those teachers who, dealing 
daily with books, know little of how they 
are chosen, edited, manufactured, and dis- 
tributed. Written by a dozen practicing au- 
thorities, the volume covers all aspects of 
publishing and selling right down to uni- 
versity presses and the paperbacks. 


THE WORKS OF GEOFFREY 
CHAUCER, Second Fdition, ed. F. N. 
Robinson (Houghton Mifflin, 1957, 1002 
pp-, $7). Readers of Chaucer have been 
fortunate in the men of learning, judgment, 
and dedication who have edited his works. 
High on this honor role must appear Pro- 
fessor F. N. Robinson (Harvard, Emeritus), 
whose edition of the complete works in 
1933 has been the working text for all stu- 
dents of Chaucer since its appearance and 
who has now provided a second edition, a 
“real revision” in an improved format— 
larger type, broader margins, running titles 
in the notes. The texts have undergone few 
changes except for the Canterbury Tales, 
where Professor Robinson has maintained 
his original text based on the Ellesmere 
group but has changed some 200 readings 
“in the light of the new evidence in Manly’s 
apparatus” or “sometimes under the in- 
fluence of Manly’s discussion.” The editor 
anticipates that many will be disappointed 
with his decision to retain the tale order 
of the first edition and acknowledges the 
persuasiveness of the arguments—particu- 
larly those of Professor Paaiibae the 
“Bradshaw shift.” These arguments, based 
on internal evidence, are compelling when 
one must decide upon the intention of the 
poet, but one may support the editor’s re- 
luctance to give internal evidence preced- 
ence over manuscript evidence in the prep- 
aration of the text of an unfinished work. 
The major revision is the expansion of the 
explanatory notes to cover the significant 
contributions of the scholarship since 1933. 
The transitions between the old material 
and the new are not always smooth; the 
assimilation of the new into the discussions 
of the old is not always complete. Some- 
times previous discussions might have been 
condensed to provide room for a fuller 
presentation of more recent and more im- 
portant material. But these are minor ob- 
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jections in the face of the editor’s supreme 
achievement of presenting with remark- 
able economy, lucidity, and completeness 
the results of the vast amount of research 
into the literary, historical, and social 
backgrounds of Chaucer’s works. What- 
ever the disappointments (one had particu- 
larly hoped for a greater expansion of the 
glossary and a reworking of the intro- 
ductory section on pronunciation so as to 
make it more useful to the beginning stu- 
dent) and despite some errors (the omis- 
sion of a word in line 220 of the General 
Prologue is particularly unfortunate), this 
is, in my view, the finest one-volume edi- 
tion of the works of any major English 
poet. Professor Robinson has given another 
generation its edition of the works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer. 


Barnett Kotter 
Purpuge UNitversiry 


THE SEA DREAMER: A DEFINITIVE 
BIOGRAPHY OF JOSEPH CONRAD, 
Gérard Jean-Aubry, trans. Helen Sebba 
(Doubleday, 1957, 321 pp., $4.50). THE 
MIRROR OF CONRAD, E. H. Visiak 
(Philosophical Library, 1957, 255 pp., $4.75). 


JOSEPH CONRAD AT MID-CEN- 
TURY, EDITIONS AND STUDIES, 


1895-1955, Kenneth A. Lohf and Eugene 
P. Sheehy (Minnesota, 1957, 114 pp., $5). 
LORD JIM, Joseph Conrad, ed. Robert B. 
Heilman (Rinehart Editions, 1957, 369 pp-. 
paper, 75¢). VICTORY, Joseph Conrad 
(Doubleday Anchor, 1957, 340 pp., paper, 
95¢). CHANCE, Joseph Conrad (Double- 
day Anchor, 1957, 381 pp., paper, $1.25). 
Jean-Aubry’s seventeen-page bibliography 
indicates the wide variety of the materials 
that went into this work which was 
twenty-three years in the making. There 
are family documents, letters, charts, and 
manuscripts, some in English, some in 
French, and some in Polish. The book is 
primarily biographical, not critical, it is 
true. One wishes, however, that M. Jean- 
Aubry had included the fruits of later Con- 
rad scholarship: few of the printed sources 
cited were published after 1930, and much 
of the book seems just a reworking of the 
two-volume Joseph Conrad, Life and Let- 
ters, which Jean-Aubry published in 1927. 
The most valuable part of the book is its 
careful reconstruction of Conrad’s early 


years as a student and then as an officer 
in merchant ships. The portions covering 
the later years do not seem proportionally 
as full. We are never told, for instance, 
what specifically was the cause of Conrad’s 
death. There are also some disappointing 
errors in the American edition of this 
work by the great novelist’s friend and 
translator. On page 159 Conrad sets out 
for the Congo on 11 May 1889; on page 
161 it is 10 May. But this discrepancy of a 
day is a comparatively minor error: we 
have been given the wrong year. He sailed 
in 1890, not in 1889, as we know from 
other sources and contexts. On page 175 
we find the writer inexplicably referred to 
as “John Conrad Korzeniowski.” As M. 
Jean-Aubry points out, people always had 
trouble with “Korzeniowski,” but there is 
no record of anyone’s ever mistaking “Jo- 
seph” for “John.” Another discrepancy is 
the running head, which is “Life of Con- 
rad” instead of any part of the title. As for 
writing, the best in the book is naturally 
that of Conrad, particularly the excerpts 
from A Personal Record. Some of M. Jean- 
Aubry’s expressions emerge strange and un- 
familiar in translation and some of his 
critical judgments of Conrad’s contempo- 
raries seem very Early Twentieth Century. 
Although the book is surely a contribution 
to Conrad scholarship, one may question 
whether it supports the assertion, “A Defi- 
nitive Biography.” Mr. Visiak is a Milton 
scholar (as nearly two dozen references 
in this book on Conrad remind us) who 
brings to this work a vast admiration for 
its subject coupled with an extremely 
heavy reliance on Jean-Aubry’s 1927 bi- 
ography and an unshakable conviction of 
the equivalence, in Conrad’s case, of fiction 
and autobiography. This first of two 
promised volumes ends with the conclusion 
of Conrad’s seafaring days. Like most other 
writers about Conrad, Visiak draws heavily 
upon the autobiographical volumes. The 
dependence on Jean-Aubry makes the 
reader feel he is for the most part going 
over the same ground twice, and the failure 
to distinguish between the raw materials of 
life and the transmutations of art makes 
him suspect the soundness of the point of 
view he is offered. All students of Conrad 
should be grateful to Lohf and Sheehy 
(Columbia Library) for this 1200-entry, 
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3000-item listing of works by and about 
the novelist. All known editions of individ- 
ual, selected, and collected works on Con- 
rad are given, The list of Conrad criticisin 
covers books and periodicals in Western 
languages from the appearance of Almayer’s 
Folly up to 1955. Heilman’s edition of Lord 
Jim is an excellent buy. His judicious and 
perceptive twenty-page introduction in- 
dicates the nature of Conrad’s concerns 
and techniques as well as opening up for 
the student the principal themes of this 
particular novel and the specific means 
Conrad chooses to present them most ef- 
fectively. The five-page biographical note 
relates the life to the works. Besides this, 
there is a three-page bibliographical note 
(the teacher of a graduate class could well 
assign this text) and a five-page textual note 
which compares the novel's first American 
edition, first English edition, American col- 
lected edition, and English collected edition 
for variant readings. The type is clear and 
the page is uncrowded. Under their at- 
tractive covers, the Doubleday Anchor 
editions of Victory and Chance give the 
reader the author’s note and the text. There 
is no critical or pedagogical apparatus. The 
pages tend to be dark because the rather 
small type shows through the page from 
the other side. 

Josepu. L. BLotNer 
University oF VIRGINIA 


AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY: ITS 
THEORY AND PRACTICE, Dana K. 
Merrill (Bowker, 1957, 278 pp., $5). This 
pleasantly written, somewhat moralistic and 
over-simplified analysis of the theory of bi- 
ography and historical marshaling of Ameri- 
can “life-histories” affords an easy entry 
into a complex and extensive area of liter- 
ature. Truth, validity, and style are called 
the cardinal virtues of a superior biography; 
by these keywords Professor Merrill (Penn 
State, Emeritus), briefly assesses dozens of 
books from John Norton’s The Life and 
Death . ... of John Cotton (1658) to Jay 
Leyda’s The Melville Log (1951). Lifted up 
for special emphasis are the works by 
Jared Sparks, Irving, James Parton, Gam- 
aliel Bradford, and the books about Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. At no | peieg definitive 
and often not perceptive of the merits or 
defects of these writings, American Biog- 


raphy has utility chiefly as a reference 
work for graduate students. 


Harry R. WarFet 
University oF Fiorina 


THE FRENCH FACE OF EDGAR 
POE, Patrick F. Quinn (Southern Illinois, 
1957, 310 pp., $5). A clear and scholarly 
reading of some of Poe’s chief works of 
fiction, from the int of view of the 
French, chiefly Baudelaire and Marie Bon- 
aparte (modified). Professor Quinn (Chair- 
man at Wellesley) started out to write an 
exposé of how Baudelaire duped the world 
into thinking Poe great, but ended by 
agreeing with Eliot that the French had in- 
deed seen something that American and 
English readers had missed. He studies 
Baudelaire’s grasp of Poe, and then con- 
centrates on the themes of the Imaginary 
Voyage (in Arthur Gordon Pym) and of 
the Doppelganger (in the tales) as boding 
forth “a voyage of the mind... beyond the 
frontiers of conscious knowledge,” pro- 
ducing helpful explications and apergus in 
the process. 


ROBERT McALMON: EXPATRIATE 
PUBLISHER AND WRITER, Robert E. 
Knoll (Nebraska, 1957, 89 pp., paper). A 
flood of emotion, something McAlmon 
taught us never to trust, gets between me 
and my remembered image of him when 
I try to present him dispassionately to the 
reader. For I loved him, a man who tore 
me apart when I saw him literally destroy 
himself with his total indifference to his 
fate as a writer. And yet he cared for 
nothing so much as excellence in his craft 
as a writer, but he could not be a liar to 
obtain it. And he had an eye and a fierce 
tongue when he saw others among the 
writers about him, liars in one form or 
another, who were lying to make their 
reputations. Many of them were doing 
just that. Not he. But he suffered for it 
in the world’s estimation. He would not 
work to guard his reputation. Not that 
he was lazy, he was not, but he was too 
impatient to apply himself tirelessly to the 
job until he had finished it. Bad luck in 
his love-life dogged him to the end of 
his days. With a woman steadfastly beside 
him he could have conquered thé world 
of contemporary literature in his day. And 
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he wanted to love and be loved. It was 
not to be. At that, he did wonders, as this 
small paper-covered book amply records 
it. An active career covering the world 
about the period of the Ist World War 
and immediately after it, McAlmon saw 
and entered passionately the life (but es- 
pecially the night life) beginning with his 
own mid-west, of Paris, Berlin, New York 
and Mexico and the Mediterranean. He 
wrote as he traveled and there was no one 
he did not put down—from James Joyce 
to the Mayor of Guadalajara, Nancy Cun- 
ard, “H.D.,” William Butler Yeats and 
Ezra Pound. He published Gertrude Stein. 
This is an excellent, well-written survey 
[by Knoll of Nebraska]. Read it and learn 
what should be known about one of the 
least familiar and important figures of 
“the lost generation.” 

Carvos WILLIAMS 
Rutnerrorp, New Jersey 


A DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPO- 
RARY AMERICAN USAGE, ed. Bergen 
Evans and Cornelia Evans (Random House, 
1953, 567 pp., $5.95). Although the Evanses 
follow the Fowlers in allowing editorial 
reference to dictate certain inclusions and 
in permitting a personal style, they have 
themselves set up an example by aiming 
at detachment and objectivity in actual 
statements about usage. “No one,” they 
write in the preface, “can say how a word 
‘ought’ to be used. The best that anyone 
can do is to say how it is being used.” 
On this foundation they have built the 
best general usage guide yet published for 
writers of American English. Predilection 
surely accounts for the irrelevant inclusion 
of the description of gamesmanship, for 
treating such topics as syllepsis and solips- 
ism, for the diverting but hardly im- 
mediately useful historical backgrounds— 
and for the lively, sometimes trenchant, 
language. But it is surely dispassionate 
scholarship which declines to elevate an 
editor’s dislikes to the level of the uni- 
versal and insists rather upon judgments 
consonant with quantitative evidence. 
Where such evidence conflicts—as it often 
does—with uncritically repeated handbook 
rules, the editors indicate disparity and 
condemn the “purist” who rationalizes 


denial of the evidence. Apparently the 
only major unused source gf data is the 
Linguistic Atlas, which would have made - 
possible more accurate statements about 
such terms as dove, drank, and pavement 
that exhibit regional distribution patterns. 
But controversial grammatical items fill 
only a small part of this good-sized book. 
Its bulk derives largely from extended 
editorial concern with clichés and dis- 
tinctions between synonyms, a_ valuable 
feature for the careful writer. It also 
judiciously treats punctuation and differ- 
ences between British and American Eng- 
lish, but ignores pronunciation. 

Harotp B. ALLEN 
University or MINNESOTA 


T. S. ELIOT’S POETRY AND PLAYS: 
A STUDY IN SOURCES AND MEAN- 
ING, Grover Smith, Jr. (Chicago, 1956, 
338 pp., $6). Professor Smith (Duke), who 
seems to have read as much as Eliot and 
more, has traced thousands of phrases in 
the Eliot canon to their remote sources in 
order to illuminate the poetry that other- 
wise still baffles and challenges. Since 
Eliot’s technique demands so much knowl- 
edge from the reader, this volume should 
be a helpful handbook for years to come. 


THE RAVEN AND THE WHALE: 
The War of Words and Wits in the Era 
of Poe and Melville, Perry Miller (Har- 
court, Brace, 1956, 350 pp. $6.75). Con- 
trary to its main title, this book centers, 
not on Poe and Melville, but on much 
lesser figures, the New York literati of the 
1840’s, and on their uncivil war over the 
nature of American literature. Skillfully 
organizing masses of detail, Perry Miller 
(Harvard) describes the shifting distribu- 
tion of forces and the protracted cam- 
paigns. The conservatives, under Lewis 
Gaylord Clark, editor of the monthly 
Knickerbocker, held that American writers 
should follow English models, particularly 
Charles Lamb and, later, Dickens; “Young 
America,” generaled by Melville’s friend, 
Evert Duyckinck, asserted in a series of 
periodicals that American literature must 
be as original and grand as the American 
landscape—yet failed to comprehend Mel- 
ville’s achievement in Moby-Dick. Despite 
confusions and absurdities, this war among 
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the pygmies did raise, as Mr. Miller oc- 
casionally points out, basic issues concern- 
ing the relation of the American author to 
his society and his art. 

Wa ter B. Rmeout 
NortHwestern UNIvERSITY 


HOW TO TAKE EXAMINATIONS IN 
COLLEGE, J. N. Hook (Barnes and 
Noble, 1958, 180 pp., paper, $1.25). The 
latest of the perennial College Qutline 
Series is the latest of a dozen books by the 
Executive Secretary (NCTE) and Profes- 
sor of English (Illinois). An obvious help 
for students, the book may also be profit- 
ably used by teachers, since it provides a 
rationale for examinations (how many 
teachers really have one? ), a guide to vari- 
ous types of questions (how many teachers 
really know how to set appropriate ques- 
tions?) and so on, together with sample 
examinations in many subjects (how many 
teachers could pass an examination in an- 
other discipline? ). 


COLLEGE REMEDIAL READER: EX- 
ERCISES IN STANDARD TEXTBOOK 
READING, Shirley Ullman Wedeen (Put- 
nam, 1958, 250 pp., $3.95). This book con- 
tains fifty selections, all exactly 1000 words 
long and taken from standard introduc- 
tory textbooks in courses commonly en- 
countered in College. Each selection is de- 
signed to be practice material and is ac- 
companied by a minimum of apparatus. 
The editor provides a brief orientation to 
the subject of the passage, a “reading-ease” 
rating based on the Flesch formula, and 
ten true-false questions for comprehension. 
The availability of these textbook selec- 
tions will, for most teachers, outweigh the 
absence of any explanation of how to read 
them, the monotony of length, and the 
thinness of the comprehension questions, 
and so it should prove to be a very useful 
book. Psychologically the presence of the 
word “remedial” in the title is to be de- 
plored, especially in a book so clearly de- 
velopmental. 

M. WitiiamMs 
Trinity ConNECTICUT 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS 
1814-1821, ed. Hyder Edward Rollins 
(Harvard, 1958, Vol. I, 442 pp. Vol. Il, 


440 pp., $20). The late Professor Rollins 
of Harvard edited many a complex text, 
but none, even the Variorum Sonnets, 
will reach as many readers and scholars 
in the future as this magnificent ar- 
rangement and annotation of the letters 
which so many students have felt rivaled 
the poems of the writer. The 320 docu- 
ments set forth here contain of course the 
familiar exciting and anguishing passages 
of Keats’s discoveries about poetry and 
love, but for the student of the poet this 
edition “will be found to have compara- 
tively little resemblance to any of its 
predecessors, for not only are most of the 
texts based upon an independent tran- 
scription of the originals, but about half 
the notes are new, and about sixty of the 
letters have been redated and arranged.” 
With the perfectly clear editing and the 
perfectly clear prose of the Introduction 
and the voluminous footnotes, these two 
volumes crown the amazing career of 
Hyder Rollins, the scholar-teacher who 
did so much for so many texts and so 
many students in the past forty years. 


TRAGEDY, William G. McCotlom (Mac- 
millan, 1957, 254 pp., $5). This able book 
joins several other recent studies of tragedy 
—by Myers, Muller, Henn, Weisinger—to 
constitute something of a movement: away 
from the preoccupations of the “new crit- 
icism” and toward a study of value and 
vision in literature. “Aesthetic and moral 
perception,” writes Professor McCollom 
of Western Reserve University, “cannot be 
separated,” and he points to the “nervous 
fear” of much modern criticism to admit 
“ethical significance into the reading of 
literature.” Tragedy presents man con- 
fronting, in a moral action, a universe that 
is “beautiful, painful, and strange.” In the 
confrontation, fate and freedom “inter- 
weave,” but ultimately tragedy testifies to 
man’s freedom: “The hero chooses him- 
self, not once but many times.” Professor 
McCollom ranges widely and illuminatingly 
to illustrate his thesis and finds his norms 
in Sophocles, Shakespeare, Racine, and 
Ibsen. Though more incisive on “value” 
than on “vision,” the book is vigorous and 
clear, with rhany excellent formulations. 


Ricuarp B. Sewar 
UNIversITY 
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AN ANALYTICAL INDEX TO THE 
JOURNAL OF AMERICAN  FOLK- 
LORE, Tristram P. Coffin (American 
Folklore Society, 1958, 384 pp., paper, 
$6.50). This obviously helpful index to the 
first seventy volumes of JAF is also marked 
by a lively and poignant preface explain- 
ing why the volume “is a book produced 
under the most inappropriate conditions 
by one man drudging harmlessly through 
more than five years of interruption and 
distraction.” The man, associate professor 
at Denison, also has four children. 


PROLEGOMENA TO THE STUDY OF 
YEATS'S POEMS, George Brandon Saul 
(University of Pennsylvania, 1957, 196 pp., 
$5). A wonderful supplement to the Vari- 
orum Yeats, this is first of all a listing of 
the poems and of critical works on them, 
but most importantly a detailed commen- 
tary on each poem, with a record of its 
publication, a gloss on its key words, and a 
summary of relevant comments on it by 
Yeats and the critics. This notebook by Saul 
(U. Connecticut), representing loving labor 
over a long period, is the kind of work that 


every teacher and student of Yeats needs— 
the kind of book that every major poet 
deserves to have in such handy form. 


HENRY JAMES: THE AMERICAN ES- 
SAYS, ed. Leon Edel (Vintage, 1956, 288 
pp., paper, 95¢). Professor Edel (NYU) has 
collected, edited, and introduced the re- 
views and papers on American writers con- 
tributed by James to journals—the most sig- 
nificant being the three each on Hawthorne, 
Whitman, and Howells, and the two each 
on Emerson and Lowell. 


THE FLUSH TIMES OF ALABAMA 
AND MISSISSIPPI: A SERIES OF 
SKETCHES, Joseph G. Baldwin (Saga- 
more, 1957, 244 pp., paper, $1.25). Saga- 
more’s bright new American Century Series 
has reprinted the sketches of frontier law- 
yers and others, still lively and revealing 
after a century. A short introduction by 
Professor William Owens of Columbia. 


THE EARLY MASTERS OF ENGLISH 
FICTION, Alan Dugald McKillop (Kansas, 
1956, 233 pp. $5). Professor McKillop 
(Rice) has interestingly summarized ll 


pertinent modern scholarship in essays on 
Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, and 
Sterne. Citations in the Notes provide useful 
selective bibliographies for all these writers 
except Defoe, whose limitations are stressed. 
There are also texts of documents hard to 
find elsewhere: autobiographical letters of 
Richardson and Smollett (one letter by the 
former covers most of five pages), a long 
advertisement for a collection of “genuine 
Histories,” Fielding’s private and public 
appreciation of Clarissa, and the “Medita- 
tions on a Plum Tree” attributed to Sterne. 
As a superior kind of handbook, delineating 
the experiments and attainmients of the five 
great practitioners of prose fiction in the 
eighteenth century, Early Masters could 
hardly be improved upon. 

Maurice JoHNSON 
University or PENNSYLVANIA 


ISRAEL POTTER: HIS FIFTY YEARS 
OF EXILE, Herman Melville, intro. Lewis 
Leary (Sagamore, 1957, 241 pp., $1.25 
paper). Another in the new, clean-cut Saga- 
more American Century Series, this time 
Melville’s mostly unsymbolic story of Revo- 
lutionary adventure, which Prof. Leary 
(Columbia) sees as “an important statement 
of Melville’s increasingly critical attitude 
toward the boisterous young country which 
had so little time for the books he cared 
most to write.” 


MAD AS THE MIST AND SNOW, Oli- 
ver Robinson (Bruce Humphries, 1957, 125 
pp-, $3). One wonders why Mr. Robinson 
subtitles his book “A Novel,” for it is less 
than 35,000 words long, reads more like a 
libretto for a horse-opera or a scenario for 
a Hollywood “epic,” with bosomy heroine 
and the full gallery of easy types that come 
ready made these days. True, it covers an 
enormous span of time—100 years—and 
touches upon such things as life below stairs 
in a big house in Ireland, the Fenian invasion 
of Canada in 1866, skullduggery in the ship- 
ping industry on the St. Lawrence, and 
gives us Madame Morna, the spiritualist, 
“mystic and indefatigable.” But Mr. Robin- 
son, who teaches writing at DePauw, knows 
that this is neither flesh nor fowl—nor good 
Irish salmon. 


New York Universiry Davo H. Greene 
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SONNETS TO STEVE, Wilbert Snow 
(Exposition, 1957, 55 pp., $2.50). Striking 
two dominant chords—grief and nostalgia— 
Professor Snow (Wesleyan, Emeritus) 
evokes the Virgilian “tears in things” in the 
sonnets on the death of his young son, and 
nostalgic love of “Old New England ways” 
by one whose heart is “Full of this region 
that is home—,” in “Return to New Eng- 
land.” Most characteristic in this 1957 prize 
winner in the Exposition Poetry Book Con- 
test are genre poems like “Torching Her- 
ring” and the amusing “Aunt Delia and the 
Alabama Claims.” This is a bitter-sweet 
book, whose verse is uniformly direct, 
sensuous, relaxed, folksy, sentimental. The 
effect is of an afterglow from banked fires. 


Mupp.esury CoLiece Reerap L. Coox 


THE BOW AND THE LYRE, Roma A. 
King, Jr. (Michigan, 1957, 162 pp., $4.50). 
Mr. King (Kansas City) minutely analyzes 
five representative monologues by Brown- 
ing—“Andrea del Sarto,” “Fra Lippo Lippi,” 
“The Bishop Orders His Tomb,” “Bishop 
Blougram’s Apology,” and “Saul.” Matter, 
structure, meaning are the approaches, ‘each 
poem a self-contained world with full clues 
for explication, each with a degree of unity 
and a tension “produced by a dialectical 
juxtaposition of opposing material and 
structural forces.” Let us forget the un- 
sophisticated misconceptions about Brown- 
ing’s “thought,” see in him a successor of 
Donne and, more important, a forerunner 
of Ezra Pound. “Saul” degenerates into 
didacticism, depends “upon stock responses 
to trite sentiment and moral aphorisms.” 
Acute observations this book has aplenty, 
but calculated blind spots, too. The author’s 
refusal, for example, to recognize the 
Renaissance backgrounds of three of the 
group does more violence to Browning than 
ever those reverent Victorians who loved 
him for his optimism. 

Tuomas P. Harrison 
University or Texas 


TO MAKE A WORLD, Theodore Mor- 
rison (Viking, 1957, 408 pp., $4.50). Sam 
Norris, young refugee from teaching, learn- 
ing his new ropes as assistant to a college 
president, is drawn into (but perhaps, dra- 
matically, not far enough into) the maneu- 
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verings about the program and control of 
a kind of Eden among Foundations. The 
only progressing theme of the book is Sam’s 
partial entrapment by the male figure of 
specious charm who is the means of his 
involvement, but again not very deep. De- 
spite the dressing-out with a suicide and 
delicately hinted extra-marital aflairs which 
again don’t involve the central figures 
closely, the reader is always at least one 
remove from involvement. Perhaps it is the 
attempt at the Marquand touch by Profes- 
sor Morrison (Harvard) which prevents 
any real development of a theme. No one 
of the many which begin to be implied—the 
world of great affairs contrasted with the 
university, research vs. administration, 
alienation vs. integration of character, hu- 
manism vs. science—is ever brought to jour- 
nalistic, scientific, or artistic focus. The 
book is full of carefully prepared and me- 
chanically weighted situations and con- 
frontations, apparently portentous to the 
author and characters, but merely bewilder- 
ing to the sympathetic reader. 


Frep E. Pamp, Jr. 
INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


THE ENGLISH HISTORY PLAY IN 
THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE, Irving 
Ribner (Princeton, 1957, 305 pp., $5). In the 
first full-scale examination of this subject 
since Schelling’s, Professor Ribner (Tulane) 
finds the distinguishing characteristic of the 
history play in its didactic purposes, and 
carefully traces the miracle and morality 
traditions in plays serving the ends of 
Renaissance historiography. In the discus- 
sion of the genre’s early development, par- 
ticularly, a number of significant reap- 
praisals appear. Historical development is 
emphasized with little concern for esthetics, 
and the system, however necessary, does 
have its limitations. Rigid application of the 
morality pattern to the Henry IV plays, for 
instance, reduces the characters almost to 
abstractions, and while historical analysis 
illumines some facets of Lear and Macbeth, 
it constributes distortions of its own. The 
best plays artistically are those least satis- 
factorily explained by the traditions they 
employ, and characterization is an impor- 
tant concern in drama, the inanities of Mor- 
gann or Hazlitt notwithstanding. Professor 
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Ribner imputes the deterioration of the 
history play to the playwrights’ abandoning 
serious purpose for the entertainment value 
in historical romance; while un- 
doubtedly describes the form’s late develop- 
ment, one wonders whether that develop- 
ment was disease or merely symptom. 


Rosert C. Rosy 
UNtversity 


THE GREAT GATSBY, THE SUN 


ALSO RISES, ETHAN FROME (Scrib- 
ner’s, 1957, $1.25, $1.45, $1.25, paper). At 
last Scribner’s has faced the market and 
issued cheap (!) reprints of three of their 
popular properties; teachers may presum- 
ably count on these texts for future courses. 


THE ART OF THE NOVEL: CRIT- 
ICAL PREFACES, Henry James, intro. 
Richard P. Blackmur (Scribner’s, 1934, 
1956, 348 pp., $2.75). The eighteen classic 
prefaces from the New York Edition, which 
constitute the rationale of the Jamesian 
novel. Professor Blackmur (Princeton) col- 
lected them twenty years ago, and his intro- 
duction is still just right, now that the pub- 
lisher has reissued the book at a lower price 
for students. 


SISTER CARRIE, Theodore Dreiser, intro. 
James T. Farrell (Sagamore, 1957, 429 pp., 
$1.25, paper). Another handy volume in the 
American Century Series, marred only by 
Farrell’s introduction, which is almost en- 
tirely historical and biographical, not to 
mention disjointed. 


HAWTHORNE, Henry James (Cornell, 
1956, 145 pp., $1.45, paper). James’s wonder- 
ful little study of Hawthorne and the 
American influences playing on his work, as 
revealing of James as it is of Hawthorne, 
has been reprinted in Cornell’s Great Seal 


Series. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON IN GRUB 
STREET, Edward A. Bloom (Brown, 
1957, 309 pp., $6). This is a specialized 
book for specialists. Mr. Bloom (Brown) 
follows the Great Cham’s career in jour- 
nalism with utmost particularity, evidently 
accepting at face value Johnson’s statement 
that “it is always more safe to admit 
copiousness than to affect brevity.” And 
yet, despite its glut of detail, this is a 


significant book for those interested in the 
eighteenth century, reminding us as it does 
that Johnson’s literary development was 
largely a product of his work for the 
periodicals. For a man who professed “to 
think little of newspapers,” Johnson was 
uncommonly assiduous—and uncommonly 
skillful—at filling the columns of the Grub 
Street press. 

University oF VircINIA 


WORDSWORTH’S CAMBRIDGE ED- 
UCATION, Ben Ross Schneider, Jr. (Cam- 
bridge, 1957, 298 pp., $6). Most of this 
specialized study is involved in cataloging 
the intellectual system current at Cam- 
bridge in Wordsworth’s time. Schneider 
(Lawrence College) relates this material to 
the Prelude and uses it as a basis for: 
(1) weighing reasons why Wordsworth 
rejected the system (first choice: his com- 
mon sense); (2) showing that Newtonian 
assumptions nevertheless controlled his 
best poems; and (3) arguing that, because 
of his criticism of the Newtonian attitude, 
he was pioneer in modern scientific think- 
ing. This proves to be a valuable approach 
to understanding the early Wordsworth. 
It might serve equally well for re-examining 
other Cambridge poets, such as Tennyson. 

P. M. 
Los ANGeLes State CoLLece 


JANE EYRE, Charlotte Bronte, ed. Alice 
Green Fredman (Harper, 1957, 451 pp., 
$1.15). This edition of Jane Eyre suits the 
needs of public libraries, general readers, 
and beginning Bronte students rather than 
those of scholars. Like other books in the 
Harper’s Modern Classics series, it is edited 
competently but not carefully, without 
notes; and it is modestly priced at the 
expense of uncomfortably small type (9 
point Garamond) and a red cloth binding, 
more durable than beautiful. The introduc- 
tion is enthusiastic and often penetrating in 
its critical judgments. But it rehearses many 
biographical facts easily available  else- 
where, and it fails to relate the novel as 
closely as it should to general literacy tra- 
ditions and to specific aspects of Charlotte 
Bronte’s life, reading habits, and moral 
prejudices. 

Lew 
San Jose State 
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Fragment I (Group A) 


GENERAL PROLOGUE 


HERE BIGYNNETH THE Book OF THE TALES OF 
CANTERBURY 


Wuan that Aprill with his shoures soote sweet 
The droghte of March hath perced to the roote, 
And bathed every veyne in swich licour 
Of which vertu en ed is the flour, 
breeth also 
quickened ; wood 
, an shoots 
ha 
aken melodye, birds 
ht with open ye 
in hir corages); incites ; hearts 
n on pilgrimages, 
strondes, 
londes; 
y from every shires ende 
to Caunterbury they wende, go 
blisful martir for to seke, blessed; visit 
That hem hath holpen whan that they were helped ; sick 


seeke 
Bifil that in that seson on a day, 
20 In Southwerk at the Tabard as | lay stayed 
Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 
To Caunterbury with ful devout corage, 
At nyght was come into that hostelrye 
Wel nyne and twenty in a compaignye, 
25 Of sondry folk, by aventure yfalle 
In felaweshipe, and pilgrimes were they alle, 


3-4 And bathed every sap-vessel in moisture, by virtue of which the 
flower is produced. 

7-8 The youn (i.e. the sun at the beginning of its annual journey) has 
complet ha i i Ram. Inother wor s 

i ies, whi in Chaucer's 

time on! ee .. rom to the Man of 
Lew Tale, \i. 5, that the second day of the pilgrimage was 18th 
April.) 

13 And palmers to visit foreign shores. 

14 To distant shrines, well known in different lands. 

17 i.e. St Thomas Becket. 

25 By chance met together. 
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FORM IN 
MODERN ENGLISH 


A New College Grammar 


by DONA WORRALL BROWN; WALLACE C. BROWN, 
Professor of English, University of Kansas City; 
and DUDLEY BAILEY, 
Associate Professor of English, University of Nebraska 


The authors of Form in Modern English have now brought 
modern linguistic knowledge to assist in teaching English graramar 
to the college freshman. While using new ideas and descriptive 
techniques 5 le mews: by the structural linguists, the book retains 
the conventional nomenclature for the parts of speech and other 
grammatical terms. The authors seek to provide new insights into 
the practical problems of grammatical usage and to lessen the gap 
between grammar and composition. 


The first three chapters discuss the general principles of the 
structural approach. The next seven describe the parts of speech 
as they appear in the simplest kinds of sentences. The next two 
(Chapter XI and XII) are devoted to the more complex structures. 
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consider in detail the many problems of grammatical usage and 
misusage in the construction of modern English sentences. 


348 pages; exercises $2.90 
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when you require or recommend 
a dictionary for your classes ... 


Only Webster's New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is based on the 
unabridged Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary, Second Edition 
—relied on as “the Supreme 
Authority” throughout the English- 
speaking world. 

Only Webster's New Ccllegiate, 
by Merriam, is produced by a com- 
pany which has specialized entirely 
in dictionary publishing — for over 
100 years. 

Only Webster's New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is kept up to date by a 
large, permanent staff of experts 
who are specialists in dictionary 
making. 


And Webster's New Collegiate, 
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universities throughout the country. 
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by 
Charles Norton Coe 
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Shakespeare’s powers of character- 
ization, and the moderns who in- 
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create lifelike villains, Shakespeare 
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$3.00 
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quiet’ ‘ 
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RATEOMETER 
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Lifetime electric motor provides 
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service. 
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